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SECOND EDITION. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


CATHARINE FURZE. 


2 vols., cloth 12s. 


Sr. James’s Gazetre.—‘* We have no hesitation in 
saying that it is by far the most impressive, original, 
and interesting work of fiction that has fallen into our 
hands for many a month.” 


Wesrminster Gazerte.—‘' A simple and touching | 


story, told with rare skill and power.”’ 


Scorsman.—‘‘ Can be read many times by the same | 


reader before its interest is exhausted.”’ 

CuristiAN Wortpv.— ‘ Mark Rutherford has 
treated a risky conception with rare skill and delicacy, 
and the story, with its strong contrasts of light and 
shade, fascinates the reader.” 


PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
2imo, paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 


A STUDY in COLOUR. 


By ALIOE SPINNER. 


‘“« These stories, with their humour and pathos, 
are most prettily told, and we know no better 
picture of the dusky side of West Indian life.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE HON. STANBURY, 
and Others. By TWO. 


‘* This book illustrates the expulsive power of a 
new affection.’’— Vorkshire Daily Post. 


. MADEMOISELLE IXE. ; 20. ASPLENDID COUSIN. 
- STORY of [ELEANOR 21. COLETTE. 
22. OTTILIE. 
a fe Oke on A STUDY in TEMPTA- 
. THE SCHOOL of ART. 
. AMARYLLIS. 
HOTEL D’ANGLE- 
TERRE. 


RR 
. A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


. SOME EMOTIONS and 
a MORAL. 


. EUROPEAN RELA- 
TIONS. 


COME 

a” Rep | 2? CAVALLERIA RUSTI- 
LITTEN WINDOWS. | ~—- 

. GREEN TEA. 

. HEAVY LADEN. . GOD'S WILL. 


' MAKAR’S DREAM. 
2 DREAM LIFE 
- NEW ENGLAND CAC- RBiLLGE 


“WILD DUCK.” 
25. SQUIRE HELLMAN. 
26. A FATHER of SIX, 


3 THE 


4 


;. THE HERB of LOVE. 

_THE GENERAL'S 
DAUGHTER. 

| SAGHALIEN CONVICT 

GENTLEMAN UP- 
COTT’S “AUGHTER 


A BUNDLE of LIFE. 
35. MIMI’S MARRIAGE. 
33. THE ROUSING of Mrs, 

POTTER. 


Lonpon: T. 


3 THE HOME of the | 
DRAGON. 





= — of the | 


. THE TWO COUNT- 
ESSES, 


BINNER'S | 
DY. | 


VOLUME Ii, JUST READY. 


THE REVOLUTION and the 


EMPIRE. Being the Memoirs of Chancellor 
Pasquier, In 3 vols. With Portraits. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 16s. per volume. Vols. I. and II., now 
ready. Vol. III. in the Autumn. 
“The book can be highly recommended, not only to the 
student, but to the more serious class of the great reading 


public; there is scarcely a page which is not worthy of 
perusal, 
and frivolities that form so large a part of many French 
memoirs, and while he disclaims in his preface the title of 
historian, he writes in the spirit of one—calmly, impartially, 
and almost judicially.”—Standard. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated 


from the Latin by W. HALE WHITE. Trans- 

lation Revised by AMELIA HUTCHINSON 

STIRLING, MA. (Edin.). Second Edition, 

Revised and’ Corrected, with New Preface. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“A careful rendering such as this appears to be, ought to 

be of great service to those who do not read Latin, and who 


= wish to get the actual thoughts of one in whom so many 
ve found salvation.” — @/asgow Herald. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ LAST WORK. 


PERFECT FREEDOM. Ad- 


dresses by PHILLIPS BROOKS. With an 
Introduction by Rev. JULIUS H. WARD. 
Etched Portrait Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF “THE REFORMER’S 
BOOK-SHELTF.” 


BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the 


LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘ Vgrax”’). 
2 vols. , cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
“We cordially welcome this ‘reprint... 
lucid and impartial introduction.””— 7imes. 
“The volumes have their chief value and charm in the 
homely, racy and vigorous sketches they contain of working 
Lancashire in the ez uly part of the century.”’—Scotsman. 


..Mr. Dunckley’s 


ECHOES of OLD FLORENCE: 
Her Palaces and Those Who Have Lived in Them. 
By LEADER SCOTT. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 
** A little book that Leigh Hunt would a — in.” 
tte ay 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE INDEPENDENT 
NOVEL SERIES.” 


‘MRS. THORNDALE’S COUSIN. 


THE PASSING of a 
MOOD. 


| 
| 


JAPAN. 


By E. M. BACOT. 
each, 
‘* A bright little story. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Smartly ‘ee. theoughout. » 
ilerary World. 


(The 37th Volume of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.’’) 


By David Murray, 
PhD. Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Large 
crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s, 


‘SA succinct and comprehensive history.”’— 7% ics. 


FI SHE R UNWIN, 


NEW 


Its author abstains from entering upon the gossip , 


PATERNOSTER Square, 


BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
(Third Edition in Preparation.) 


S. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW STORY. 
THE RAIDERS: 


Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, 
Lord and Earl of Upper Egypt. 


BY 


S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ** The Stickit Minister,” §c. 


Large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“ 4 thoroughly enjoyable novel, full of fresh, 
original, and accurate pictures of life long 
gone by.”—Daity News (Leader). 

‘“* Abounding in delightful incident and charm- 
ing description.” —WESIMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“ The new Barrie of yesterday is to-day 
a second Stevenson—and no bad second, let us 
make haste to add.”’—Datry Crronicie. 


“‘ The book has merits; merits of humour, 
character, description, dialect.” 
NarionaL OBSERVER. 
“* 4 book of capital merit.” 
Sarurpay Review. 
“ This splendid story, with strength in its 
every line, full of insight, humour, and pathos.” 
Curist1,1n Worcp. 


“ A very able, original, and stirring Scots 


romance.’—GtLascow HERALD, 


‘« Nothing so tempting has been provided for 
some time.””—DonvEE ADVERTISER, 
‘* Delightfully vigorous, racy, humorsome, 
| adventurous, and distinctive.” 
Snerrierp TELEGRAPH. 
Vanity Farr, 
Stickit Minister’ 
is better.” 


‘ An admirable story.”— 
“6 The 
Raiders’ 

A book well worth reading.” 
Wirenart Review, 


was good, ‘ The 
—Sr, James’s GAZETTE, 


E.C. 
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To. LITERARY MEN and others.— 
PART SHARE OFFERED in a very lucrative undertaking. 

About £150 required.—Write, in first imstance, “* X. Y. care of 
. B. Fuller, Esq., Solicitor, How: ard House, Arundel Street, § Str: und. 


ry, rm ST TD 4 2 
DVERTISER is seeking SITUATION 
in a Provincial Public Library ; 18 years of age ; educated at a 
public grammar school; some knowledge of French and Latin, Type- 
eldimer ix learning Shorthand, and preparing for Examination of 
Library Association,—L., 11, Oakley Street Flats, Chels S. y 


1 
1 Dies ICUTLON, Voice Production, Gesture, 
Shakespeare, Gymnas tics, Delsarte, Esthetic, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expression, Practice in Reading, 
Recitation, and Criticism. The CH AFFEE-NOBLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL of EXPRESSION, 13, bonned Street, 
Principal, Miss FANNIE M ASON, 


‘ Al a 
B* RON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 
MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
ESSAY in ENGLISIL, written by a Woman of any nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and “Gossip.” 1s. ‘6d.—For rules, send 
ee halfpenny wrapper to Rose Mary Crawsuay, Bwich, 
sreconshire, 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willipg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full pesctoniags and terms, sent gratis. The list 
inclules private asylums, &e ; schools also Pp pmenses. —Address 
Mr. G. I. Srocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, V 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ond prom tly 
typewritten by Rayye & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W 
*rivate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


(PHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
15, FLEET STREET, EC 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street, London. 


CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


airy ( wy supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DUL A v & CO., 37, 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, ws TH FREDE RICK ‘STREET, EDINBURGH. 
"ATALOGUES post free on application, 


ORIENTAL WORKS. 
in aaa LUZAC & CO. have a large 


Steck of ORTENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
in stock, quickly and at moderate prices. 


vr . Y cre) yaATO 
# UZAC & CO’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

Containing Notes and News on, and a Biographical List of, all 
hew Publications on Africa and the East. Published Monthly 
Annual Subscription (pose free!, Ss. 

*.* The Acapemy, Feb. 4, J808, writes: “ Messrs. Luzac & Co.'s 
Oriental List A deserves the support of Oriental students. . it 
xives, under the heading of * moten wd News,’ details about important 
Oriental works, which are both more full and more careful than any- 
thing of the sort to be found elsewh ere.” 

Vol V., No. TEL. (Mareh, 1894), 
to TV. are still te be had 
at Ss, net each volume 


| JIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS: I. 

Reing a Catalogue of Oriental Languages and Literature (con- 
taining New aml Second-hand Books in more than 50 different 
apguages!, pp. IVI (1,684 Nos.) will be sent post free on receipt of 6d. 


I UZAC’S ROUGH LIST of SECOND. 
4 WAND BOOKS, No.7 (on the Languages and Literature of 
sia, &e.), sent post free on application, 


LUZAC & CU., Publishers to the India Office, a, Gre at Russell 
street (opposite the British Museum), Lond 








Portman Square, W. 





Sono S@vanre. 


just out. few copies of Vols. I 
(half-bound, with full Author's lndex, &e.) 





UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


NEW CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT will, on MONDAY, 18th June Next, or 
some subsequent day, appoint a PROFESSOR to this CHAIR. 
While any portion of History will be within the coepe of the Gaair, 
special rega: had to the a of the in 





will be hac 

de vartment of Modern History. 
The Professor will be yoquized to deliver annually at least one full 

Ordinary Course of 100 Lectures, and one full Honours Course of 

Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a Professor. 

The Lectures will extend over either a continuous Winter Session of 
say six months, or, should the Court so determine, over half of the 
Ww — Session, together with the Summer Session of say three 
months. 

The salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £900, subject to 
abatement in the event of the University Fee Fund at any time failing 
to provide the normal salaries of the Professors. 

he appointment will be made “ad vitam aut culpam,” and carries 
with it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday, 28th May next, sixteen copies of his application, and sixteen 
copies of any Testimonials he may desire to submit. One copy of the 
application should be signed. 

M. C. Taytor, Secretary, Edinburgh University Court. 

University of Edinburgh, 


ivth March, 1894. 
1894, 


THE HIBBERT “LECTURES, 


A COURSE of EIGHT LEC ‘TURES on “ CHRISTIANITY in its 
one SIMPLE and INTELLIG ahs FORM” a, be delivered by 

the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal_of 
Manchester College, Oxford, at the PORTM. (N ROOMS, BAKER 
STREET, on the following days—viz., MONDAY 16th, Thursday 19th, 
Monday 23rd, Thursday 26th and Monday 30th, April; and Thursday 
3rd, Monday oth, and Lay 10th May, at 5 p.m. Admission to the 
Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons 
desirous of attending the ‘Lectures are requested to send their names 
and addresses to Messrs. WittiamMs & Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.U., not later than Saturday, 7th April; and as soon 
as possible after that date, tickets will be issued to as many as the 
Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course cf Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. DRUM- 
MOND at OXFORD, in the large LECTURE-ROUM of MANCHES- 
TER COLLEGE, on each of the following days—viz., Tuesday .24th 
and Friday 27th, April, and Tuesday Ist, Friday ath, Tuesday 8th, 
Friday 11th, Tuesday 15th and Friday 18th, May, at 5 p.m. Admission 
to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 

P. Lawrorp, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


U NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

the University Court of the University of Glasgow will, on i June 
xt, or some subsequent date, proceed to the APPOINTMENT ofa 

P ROPESSOR to occupy the newly instituted Chair of HISTORY in 
the University. The duties will begm from Ist October next. Candi- 
dates are requested to lodge 20 printed + of their application (and 
= stimonials, if any) in the hands of the undersigned, on or before 
12th May. 








Atan E. CiarPerton, 
Soene —. y to the Glasgow University Court, 
, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THE 2GROVE, HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. 


SCHOOL ‘FOR GIRLS. 


Princivat Mrs. LACEY. 
Hean-Mistress—Miss LAC EY, Somerville Hall, “Oxford ; First Class 
in the Honour School of Modern History 3 Oxford University 
Extension Lecturer. 
Visitine Teac 
Miss J. W. Kirxavpy, Semenville Hall, “Oxford ; First Class in the 
Honour School of Natural Scien — 
Miss A. G. Earr, Newnham College, ¢ 
Sciences Tripos. 


‘ambridge ; First Class Natural 


Miss C. M. Rupprxe, Girton College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos. 
Miss M. R. Hoste, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honours, Classical 
Moderations. 


Miss Lovisa Drewry (English Language, Elocution). 
Mr. Artuur Somervets, Professor at the Royal College of Music. 
Miss Gauuatty, Associate of the Royal College of Music. 
Mr. R. Carropus (Violin). 
Mme. Ouivrert (Dancing and Physical Exercises). 
Mr. W. McPuersox (Fencing and Drill), 
Rererence PerMittep to: 

The Lady Laura 1 manne s Miss M. Shaw- Lefevre, late Principal of 
Somerville Hall ; A. H. Johnson, Hon. Sec. Association for the 
Education of Women, Oxford ; Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville 
Hall; the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester ; the Rev. Professor 
Symes, M.A., prunes val of University College, a 

NEXT TERM will begin M AY at h. 


UY’S” ‘HOSPITAL. —PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the 

year. Special Instruction is given for the July Examination. Fee 
16 Guineas. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1894. FOUR OPEN 
SCHOLARSILLIPS, two (£150 and £60) in Science, and two (£100 and 
£50) in Arts.— Particulars and copies of Examination Papers on appli- 


cation to the Deax, Guy's Hospital. mies 
KiETtHamM COLLEGE, KENT 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 
TEN 
APRIL 11, 12, 13.—Full particulars of Heap Master. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 
Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect; Private 


Playfield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


DUCATION.— Particulars as to best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of chs urge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


r rr —Ja r oa . 
H AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, C. R. 
MARKILAM, Esq., ©.B., F.R.S.)—The following Work, in 
two volumes, is now rez ady for issue to Members:—VUOYAGES of 
FOXE and JAMES in SEARC Il of a NORTH-W EST PASSAGE, 
1631-32, with At om ot Earlier Voyages. Edited by Minter 
Curisty, Esq., F 
The Annual Subscrip tion is One Guinea, which entitles to all the 
Publications of the Society. VParticulars of Works already issued, aud 
of others in , “RA may be obtained on application » the 
Society's Agent, Mr. C. J. Cuank, at 4, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C 
Wituram Footer, Hon. Seesstary 











RexAt LITERARY FUND. 


SV. .C., G.C.B, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., 
ERSATY sDINS NER, to be held at 

LE, $.W., ou 
‘clock precisely. 


GENERAL LORD ROBER 
will preside at the Pe Te 
the WHITEHAL OPO 
WEDNESDAY, , --#. vas my e six = ae 

FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 


The Hon. bg — Astor. | The nas ie. Sir John Lub- 


boc » M. 

Sir ifred Lyall, K.C. B., K.C.LE. 
Clarence W. Law "Esq. 
Frederick Macmillan, “bea 
Sir Theodore Haste, K «. ‘B. 
John Murray, Esq., F.S./ 
. C. Parkinson, 4. 

A. R.E I Esq. 
Ww iltred J. Cripps, Esq., C.B., The jery Rev. tine 


J ochester. 
The Lord Justice Davey. Alteed de Rothschild, Esq. 
Sir John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G. wae, Ferdinand de Rothschild, 


assiot, Esq. 
F. W. Gibbs, flee, .» C.B., QC. J. E. Sandys, Esq., Litt.D. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., F.S.A. | Clement Scott, Es: fica 
Anstey Guthrie, A. Murray Smith, 
The Viscount Hampden. Sir Walter de Souza. 
Colonel Henry Hozier. E. Steinkopff, Esq. 
Arthur D. Innes, Esq. Sir Dougies Straigh 
The Rev, Augustus “Jessop, D.D. ajo General Thackwell, C.B. 
Professor Wi illiam “~_ 3 — ‘isher px. Eon. 
Orfeur J. Kilvington, E: The Rev. J. Edward Vaux. 
William —— om Esq, * tL. D. The Hon. William Warren Vernon 
Sidney Lee, Esq. Colonel the Lord Wantage, V.C , 
Sir George Lewis. 
W._E. H. Lecky, Captain “G. Wem myss 
LL.D. The Rey. Robert J. “Wilson, D.D. 
W. S. Lilly, Esq. (Warden of Keble) 
T. Norton Longman, Esq. C. Knight Watson, x » F.S.A. 
Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards, or to attend the Dinner, are 
invited to commuaicate with the Secretary. Dinner tickets one 
guinea each. 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
7, _7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


kw , Esa. 
Colonel the Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Frederick Chapman. 
Colonel Sir Henry Collett, K,C.B. 
The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, 


Dean of 


Esq., D.C.L., 





- 
[DRAMATIC and MUSICAL BENEVO. 
LENT FUND. 

HENRY BETTY, Esq., President. 

The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL DINNER in aid of the Fun! 
will take place at_ the HOTEL METROPOLE (WHITEHALL 

ROOMS), a Ww Scent APRIL 11th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. sharp. 
COMYNS CARR, Esq., will Preside. 

The following distinguished Artists have promised to assist during 
dessert :—Madlle. Giulia Valda, Mrs. Helen M. Trust, Miss Edith 
Miller, ‘and Madame Antoinette hay Mr. Lawrence Kellie, Mr. 
Reginald Groome, , = Mr. Norman Salmo 

Solo Flute, Mr. W. L. Barrett 
Musical Director, Mr. (. J. Hargitt. 
ul p.m. there will be a 
KING CONCERT, 
Supported vy as erollowing — other eminent Artists :— 
Messrs. Arthur Roberts, » Harry Paulton, Ben Nathan, 
T. G. Warren, John Le Hay, ‘Ratian Barrington, R. Scott Fische, 

Walter Woodroof, Hugh Carlisle, and James Fernandez. 

Tickets, 2is. each (including wine), may be obtained at the Hotel, 
the Principal Libraries, and at the Offices of the Fund, 9, Adam 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

. D. TIDD, Secretary. 





By order, 


HE LIBRARY of the late Prince L. L, 


BONAPARTE is now FOR SALE en bloc. Intending 
purchasers may obtain orders to view on application to Victor 
Cotirys, Esq., 11, Cleveland Road, Barnes, 8. W. 

Catalogues (price 21s.) can be purchased from Messrs. Sormeran & 
Co., 140. Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and’ 29 West 23rd Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, | LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
resented by their Branch House in London for piling, on the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 

TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at t’ 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription aud 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand « 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE ONLY HIGH-CLASS SHILLING MAGAZINE, 


Among the Contributors to the APRIL Number are :—EDMUND 
GOSsE- fon Walt be ae 3 GERARD ae a (on mneckery 


W. M. YATES (Relics of the Bro T. M. HEALY. 
WILLIAM ARCHER, F. R sPorfroRTH (on Australian Cricket). 


The St. James's Gazette says :—“ Distinetly astrong number, perhap: 
the strongest of the Reviews this month.” 


__Tondon: Ws. | HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.c, 


By Miss F. Forses-Rosertsonx. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Reeves & Tcrver, 5, W ellington Street, Strand, W.c. 





2 vols., small 8vo, ‘cloth, 8s. 6d. 


M EINHOLD—SIDONIA the 


DEVI’s PRONOUN, and other Tales. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE beg to announce 

for publication on Monday, the 16th of April, the 
‘| first volume of their new quarterly Magazine, ‘ THE 
YELLOW BOOK.” Pott 4to, 272 pages, 15 Illus- 
trations, in cloth limp, price 5s. net. 


The Lzzrerrress by MAX BEERBOHM, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, HUBERT 


SORCERESS. Translated by Lady Witpr, and THE CRACKANTHORPE, ELLA D'ARCY, JOHN DAVIDSON, GEORGE EGERTON, RICHARD 


AMBER WITCH, by Lady Durr Gorpoy. 
Reeves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published. 


HE POPULATIONS of the FATHER- 


LAND of ABRAHAM. 
By the late G. Bertix, M.R.AS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


GARNETT, EDMUND GOSSE, HENRY HARLAND, JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, HENRY JAMES, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, GEORGE MOORE, GEORGE SAINTSBURY, FRED. M. SIMPSON, 
ARTHUR SYMONS, WILLIAM WATSON, ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Intusrrations by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 
. ANNING BELL, CHARLES W. FURSE, LAURENCE HOUSMAN, J. T. NETTLESHIP, 


To be had ‘of, th the Misses Bertin, 29, Willes Road, N.W.; or of the JOSEPH PEN NELL, WILL ROTHENSTEIN, WALTER SICKERT. 


Pub lishers, Goupriner & & Co., ‘Hampstead. 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, ! 


provorLasit: Physical Life and Law. 

rof. Lione. Beave, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer. 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 


Harrison & Sons 59, Pall Mall. 


_ THEATRES. 





DALY'S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


THIS EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare’s comedy of 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Miss Rehan as Viola; and George 
Clarke, James Lewis, Herbert Gresham ; Violet Vanbrugh, 
Catherine Lewis, &c. 








GARRICK THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CASTE. Messrs. J. Forbes 

Abingdon, Gilbert Hare, G. w., * Anson ; 
Miss Rose Leclercq. Miss May Harvey, and Miss Kate Rorke. 
At 7.60, A CASE "OR EVICTION. ‘Mr. Scott Buist, Miss 
Helen Luck, Mies Conti. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 810, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Robert Pateman, Edmund Payne, Willie Warde, 
George Mudie Mesdames Millie Hylton, Cissie Loftus, Maria 
Davis, Louise Montague, Sinden, Earle, Mills, Henderson, 
Hamer, Durkin, Cannon, Benton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, 
and Katie Seymour. 








LYRIC THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Christmas . ER? of LITTLE 
as COLU MBUSB. oP. J. Lonnen, John 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. 8. Laidlaw, R. Carse ; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. ‘Whiteford, 
E. Greville, Thorne, M. en, and Miss May Yohé. 
At 7.40, WEATHERWISE. 





PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, * 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Kaye, Bantock, D’Orsay, 
Porteous, Rimma, Somerville, an Monkhouse; Mmes. 

a Moore, Juliette Nesville, Cutler, Studholme, Pounds, 
ae E. Hobson, Massey, Lloyd, Robinson, Gorst, and P. 
roughton. 





SAV! oY Y THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, J. Le Hay, Scott-Fishe, 


Prospectus post om on eee, 





THE _BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FPINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 





| ( 1) THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 


voke merriment. 


(2D) ANOBIUM ERODITUM, the devouring 
Zj/ book-worm, turns head its nose (and its toes) 
at —— Paste 


(3) ANYBODY go one better ? 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | 
BUCKINGHAM PALACB, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 

LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, \( 
| 
| 
| 








HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, 
PRADO, MADRID, 


FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 

AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 

THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, To LRH. the PRINCE of WALES, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. BRAND & 00. S Al SAUCE, 
A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN | 


FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FR AMES | Sours, - PRESERVED - PROVISIONS 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM | and 


ute | POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
THE AUTOTYPE, FINE-ART CATALOGUE | - PIES. Also, 


a Wiki Bebe ao] [ESSENCE ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

ree, NE HILLING, _ ne 

AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. ‘(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS.  __ 








Gridley, 8. Russell, Hunt, and  Kennin ingham ; Mesdames 
a nn Florence Perry, ‘Emmie Owen, and Rosina | 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GO-BANG. Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, a Astor, Magyie Roberts, Rubie 
Temple, and Letty Lind; Messrs. Harry Grattan, George 
Grossmith, jun., Arthur Piayfair, Sidney I Howard, Frederick 
Rosse, and John L. Shine, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 7.45, WET PAINT. Mr. H. 
Sparling, &e. At 8.20, WAPPING OLD STAIRS. Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Richard Temple, Avon Saxon, H. Sparling, 


H. Bouchier ; Mesdames Mary Turner, Hannah Jones, M 
Hutton, and Jessie Bond. _ 


USE 
VINOLIA CREAM, SOAP, 


POWDER, 
FACE SPOTS. 


moe 











New Pampntet—Free on Arriication. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN ¥, _ LONDON. 
@ wate ~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. — 
MESS88. J. ©. DRUMMOND & ©O., pate yn A, 
mmeaiie aa corene oo w.c il, LITTLE STANHOPE STREBT, 
14 ’ D ’ C, 
. FAIR ° 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of — : MAY »W 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, = SeTADLISUED ten 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the . 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of i B I R K B E C K B A N K, 
portant Plates always on view. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary | 1wo-ANp-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
Book Illustrations. | tepayable on demand. NT ACCOUNTS, cn th 
| ) 
Messrs. a & CO. sup nply the ~ any ond — pe me mF oe ae poy al below Biss. om he mintnem 
Y e war of | son non ut 
Foe ee seca hose eaeaged inthe investigation | STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. | SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
| Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process | deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs. 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderate cect. HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET cov: ENT G: ARDEN, LONDON 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO FOR ates ome. LAND 


Just published, demy Svo, price 10s. 64. 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1893. 


LE C T URES 
ON THE 
BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
DELIVERED IN OXFORD AND LONDON 
In Apri. AND May, 1893. 
By CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc., 
Professor of Philosophy in Manchester College. 


he BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
” . FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ee. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


S 
COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK 


Wituams & Norcars, London and Edinburgh. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| BECTORIAL ADDRESSES (Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
LIST. UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS PUBLICATIONS. 
IN THE PRES3. a Nowzaly. S 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

To the Accession of Queen Anne. 
By General VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 
With Portraits and Plans. 

In 2 vols., demy &vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 


From the French of ARTHUR LEVY, by STEPHEN 

LOUIS SIMEON, 

Translator of ‘The Youth of Frederick the Great,” &c. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN OF LETTERS. 

Memoirs of Lady Mogan, the Misses Berry, Mary Wollstone- 

craft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Mary Countess Cowper, 

Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon, Elizabeth Inchbald, ** Lamb’s 

Duchess,” Lady Hervey, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 

Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. Montagu. 

By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of “ Masters of the World,” “‘ Dr. Willoughby 
Smith,” &e. 
In 8 vols., crown S8vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
7 Yammy 
THE GREATER GLORY. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ Aa Old Maid’s Love,” “ The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The name of Maarten Maartens is becoming—indeed, it 
has already become—one of the most important and significant 
names in the literature of contemporary fiction.......We could 
point to scenes and situations of exceptional power and beauty, 
but we leave them to the many who, we hope, will read this 
admirable and striking novel.””—Spectator, 


NOW READY. 


A DEVOTED COUPLE. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of “The Scots of Best- 
minster.”” 3 vols., crown Svo, 

** Miss Yonge seems to have flung her mantle over the author 
of ‘A Devoted Couple,’ and to have found a worthy successor. 
The story is a family one, full of sweet domesticities of English 
family hfe with a spice of Indian adveature thrown in. A 
most agreeable, clever, and wholesome story.’’—Scotsman, 








NOW READY. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
NEZ PERCES. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 
Author of “A Partner from the West,” &c. 
2 vols., crown §vo. 


NOW READY. 


EVE’S APPLE. 


By M. DEANE. 
2 vols., crown Syo. 

“A striking and interesting addition to the number of 
works of tiction—not yet large enough to have exhausted the 
subject—which seek to re-create this or that portion of the 
life of revolutionary France.’’—Scotsiman, 


ipnpames READY IMMEDIATELY. ae 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUGHTON 


A BEGINNER. 


By the Author of ‘ Nancy,” ‘‘ Cometh up as a Flower,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 


RicHarD BentieEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Sir William Stirling-Maxwell to the 
Marquis or Bute. 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


“This is a volume that will be treasured by alumni of 
St. Andrews wheresoever the fates may have borne them. It 
will revive sunny memories of days de; , and vividly 
recall scenes that time has obscured but not obliterated.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

“The volume is bcth valuable and attractive, and it is got 
up in a style worthy of the ‘ City of the Scar‘et Gown,’ of 
which it is meant to bea soenasaiell "ondiesteman. 

“* Besides being of special interest to all whose student days 
are recalled by them, appeal more generally to those who wish 
to understand the aims and ideals of our Scottish universities 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

‘Materials so brilliant required the support of no editorial 
sponsor. The value of the book is, however, increased by the 
interesting introduction by Professor Knight.”’ 

Aberdeen Free Press, 





SANTA TERESA: 


Being some Account of her Life and Times, 
together with some pages from the 
History of the last great Reform in 
the Religious Orders. 

By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 32s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to 
STRUCTURAL BOTANY 


(FLOWERING PLANTS). 
By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., D.Sc., 
Honorary Keeper of the . Laboratory, Royal Gardens, 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, with 113 figures, price 8s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


STUDY of MAMMALS, LIVING 
and EXTINCT. 


By Sir W. H. FLOWER, K.C.B., 


And RICHARD LYDEKKER,. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, and illustrated with 357 Wood 
Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


STUDY OF FISHES. 


By A. C. L. GUNTHER, 
Keeper of the Zoological Department in the British Museum. 


Demy Sve, cloth, 720 pages, and illustrated with 320 Wood 
Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 64. 











MARGARET DRUMMOND, 
MILLIONAIRE. 


By SOPHIE F. F. VEITCH. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


UNDER TWO SKIES. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 
1 vol., crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Vol. 18, REDGAUNTLET. 


Tilustrated by Grorcr Hay, R.S.A. 
Now ready, crown Syo, price §s., cloth, and 6s., half-boun3, 








London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square. 





THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR 1893. 


A List of Books published in Great Britain 
and Ireland in the Year 1893, with their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
Also of the Principal Books published in the 
United States of America. 

With the Addition of an Index to Subjects. 
Royal 8vo, 5s. 








Dedicated to H.R H. Princess; Mary, Duchess of Teck. 


A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC NURSING 
By MARIAN HUMFREY, British Lying-in Hospital, 
London; Diploma London Obstetric Society; Member 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, and of its Registration 
Board. Crown 8vo, 300 pp , cloth, 3s. 64. 


GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVO. 


LUTION: Myths, Ideals, and Realities. By J. G. 
ALGER, Author of “ Englishmen in the French Revolu- 
tion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“No writer has done more thorough work in the investiga- 
tion of the l side of the Revolution than Mr Alger, 
whose ‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution’ commanded, 
not long ago, general attention and critical approval. The 
present work is even more interesting, dealing, as it does, with 
many aspects of the Revolution, always from a personal point 
of view ; and, like its predecessor, it shows signs of careful 
and accurate research...... A deeply interesting and most 
valuable book.”—Daily Chronicle. 





A Dainty Nevelty in size, price, paper, print. illustrations, 
and general get-up. Super-royal 32mo. Each Volume, 
IF sOLD SEPARATELY, rarchment paper, 1s. 6d; 
cloth, gilt top, rough edges, extra, 23. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Zhe Siz Volumes complete in eli 
case (each Volume cloth, gilt top), price 9s.; in cardboard box 
(each Volume in parchment paper covers), price 6s. 


STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 


STORIES OF NEW YORK. 
STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. 
STORIES OF THE SOUTH. 
STORIES OF THE SEA. 
STORIES OF ITALY. 
STORIES OF THE ARMY. 


The ATHENAEUM of March 10, 1894, says: 

“Of a series entitled ‘Stcries from Scribner,’ we have 
before us the Jast three volumes, ‘ Stories of the Sea,’ ‘ Stories 
of Italy,’ and ‘Stories of the Army,’ by various authors. In 
appearance they are charming little books, tastefully prit ted, 
prettily illustrated, and of a convenient size to put into the 
pocket ; while the letterpress is very pleasant, comfortable 
sort of reading, if the epithet may be applied to stories which 
are never exciting or thought-awaken'ng, and at the same 
time never actually dull.’’ 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER.—Conrrexts. 

Old Memories. Painted by Fraxx Bramury, A.R.A. 
With Frontispiece and Portrait. Puiir Givpent 
Hamerron. 

The Farmer in the South. 
Types.) Ocrave Tuayer. (Illu 

The Burial of the Guns. Tuomas Ne.son Pauz. 

Peradventure Awnwa C. Brackerr. 

Life Under Water. Gustav Kopnt. (Illustrated 

A Pound of Cure: a Story of Monte Carlo.” Chapters 
L-IV. Wiuw1am Heyry Bissor. 

The Bowery and Bohemia: Urbsn and Suburtan 
Sketches. H.C. Bunser. (Dlustrated ) 

Afterward. Dorornea Lummis. 

John March, Southerner. 
Grorce W. VaBLe. 

Spring Song. Duscan Campsett Scorrt. 

French Caricature of To-Day. Ansitye ALEXANDRE, 
(Ilustrated.) 

A Winter Journey up the Coast of Norway: 
Rasmus B. Anperson, Ex-Minister of the U.S. to 
Denmark. (lIllustrated.) 

A Word about Painting. Witirm A. Corriy. 

‘‘ With the Gods.” J. Wxsr Roosevetr. 


On Piratical Seas: a Merchant's Voyages to the West 
Indies in 1805. Prtrer A. Grorsan. (Concluded.) 


At “Tully’s Head.” Avsrry Donsoy. 


(Sketches ‘of American 
strated. ) 


Chapters XX{II-XXIX. 


London : Sampson Low, Mansron & Company, Lid, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1894, 
No. 1144, New Series. 


Tare Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript, 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&e., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 


LITERATURE. 


The ‘* Higher Criticism” and the Verdict 
of the Monuments. By A. H. Sayce. 
(8S. P. C. K.) 


Wuen it became known that Prof. Sayce 
was engaged on a new work to be issued 
by the S. P. C, K., it was thought in some 
quarters that, whatever unconventional, not 
to say ‘‘ unorthodox,” sentiments he might 
have previously uttered were now to be re- 
nounced. The “higher criticism” was to 
be regarded as an insaniens sapientia, and 
Prof. Sayce was to sing a palinode : 





** Nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos.”’ 


On looking, however, at the present work 
as a whole, the defenders of conventional 
opinions will probably sympathise to some 
extent with the feelings of Balak when he 
said: ‘*I called thee to curse mine enemies, 
and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed 
them.” Indeed, the question has already 
been raised whether Prof. Sayce has not 
gone too far for some of the “higher 
critics.” 

We must, at once, demur to our author’s 
definition of the ‘‘ higher criticism,” which 
he opposes to textual criticism as the ‘‘ lower 
criticism.” 

“By the ‘higher criticism,’” he says, “is 
meant a critical inquiry into the nature, origin, 
and date of the documents with which we are 
dealing, as well as into the historical value 
and credibility of the statements which they 
contain.” 

But such an inquiry may be inductive and 
scientific, and its results may be determined 
by valid and sufficient evidence. An inquiry 
thus conducted cannot be justly contrasted, 
or its results be supposed to conflict, with 
the testimony of the monuments and with 
legitimate inferences therefrom. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ higher criticism” has been, no 
doubt, used vaguely; but it would be well 
that it should be restricted to criticism which 
is wholly subjective and intuitional, or, at 
least, which proceeds without due regard to 
extrinsicevidence. Inthis sense textual criti- 
cism may be, and not unfrequentlyis, ‘higher 
criticism.” A critic, for example, may not 
understand, or may dislike, Ecclesiastes. 
Accordingly, without any adequate evidence, 
internal or external, he may imagine that 
the book was written in ancient times on 
loose or separate leaves, which somehow got 
into confusion and were afterwards wrongly 


author. 


may not mount above the Land of Clouds 
and Cuckoos. 


The aim which Prof. Sayce proposes to 
himself is excellent. He seeks to set forth 
the ‘‘ verdict of the monuments,” regardless 
alike of heterodoxy and orthodoxy. He says 
in his Preface: 


‘*T have aimed at writing as an arccaeologist 
rather than as a theologian, treating the books 
of the Hebrew Bible as I should any other 
oriental literature which laid claim to a similar 
antiquity, and following the archaeological 
evidence wherever it may lead. Whether I 
have been successful in putting aside all those 
prepossessions in favour of a peculiarly divine 
origin which an Anglican priest might be ex- 

cted to feel for the Scriptures of his Church, 
is for my readers to decide.” 


It may be well here to say that Prof. 

Sayce’s dissidence from the higher, or 
newer, criticism is manifested especially 
with regard to Genesis. Without in any 
way denying the composite character of 
this book, he is not disposed to accept the 
analysis of which so much has been said in 
recent years. 
**The confidence,” he says, ‘ with which one 
portion of a verse is assigned to one author and 
another portion of it to another is a confidence 
begotten of the study of modern critical litera- 
ture, and not of the literature of the past. 
Such microscopic analysis is the result of short 
sight.” ‘The literary analysis which has 
given us a Jehovist and an Elohist and a 
Priestly Code must be supplemented or replaced 
by an analysis of the Book of Genesis into 
Babylonian, Canaanite, and other similar 
elements.” 

Traces of the original cuneiform documents 
are, in Prof. Sayce’s opinion, still to be 
seen—as, for example, in the names Zuzim 
and Zamzummim and Ham (Gen. xiv. 5), 
as compared with Ammon, many of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian characters having, 
as is well known, more than one pronuan- 
ciation. A difficulty, however, presents 
itself when the Scriptural narratives of the 
Creation and Deluge are ascribed to a 
Babylonian origin, at least if the Babylonian 
originals were at all like those texts which 
have been discovered. Prof. Sayce’s view 
is that the Biblical writer gave the Baby- 
lonian original a new complexion, so that 
the colouring became thoroughly Hebraic, 
the geography that of a native of Palestine, 
while the Babylonian polytheism was 
changed into a stern monotheism. But that 
a stern monotheist should regard as authori- 
tative narratives which are absolutely 
saturated with polytheism is not easy to 
believe, though the points of resemblance 
are such as may well indicate a common 
origin. At the same time we should not, in 
this connexion, disregard the new evidence 
furnished by the Tel el-Amarna Tablets of 
early Babylonian influence and of the wide- 
spread use of the Babylonian language. 

In opposition to the high antiquity of 
Genesis or of some parts of the Book, 
it has been urged that alphabetical 
writing is comparatively modern, and that 
the Israelites at the time of the Exodus 





joined together by clumsy interpolations. 
But th critic proceeds to set all right, and to 
evolve from his inner consciousness the very 


book as it proceeded from the pen of the! the results of Dr. Glaser’s researches con- 


were altogether illiterate. To refute 
opinions of this kind, Prof. Sayce adduces 


Here we should have criticism 
which is “high” indeed, even though it 





cerning the inscriptions of Southern Arabia. 
These inscriptions reveal an alphabet more 
ancient than that of Phoenicia. This 
Arabian or Minaean alphabet, our author 
thinks, is to be regarded as furnishing a 
link between the Phoenician characters and 
the hieratic writing of the Egyptians. In 
Prof. Sayce’s view much light is thus cast 
on problems which at present seem hopeless 
or very difficult of solution. 

‘*No amount of ingenuity,” he says, ‘‘ has bsen 
able to find any plausible resemblance between 
the earliest forms of the letters / or n, and the 
meaning of their names, kaph, ‘the palm of 
the hand,’ and nun ‘a fish.’ But when we 
turn to the forms as they appear in the alphabet 
of Ma’in, the riddle is frequently solved. We 
begin to understand why the populations 
of Palestine gave the names they did to the 
letters they had borrowed from the merchants 
of Arabia. The problem is no longer so hope- 
less as it seemed to be a short while ago.” 

All the difficulties surrounding that great 
Biblical event, the Exodus, have not been 
cleared away, but undoubtedly discoveries 
of great importance in relation thereto have 
been made recently. The Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets, Prof. Sayce tells us, have thrown 
a flood of light on the statement, ‘‘ There 
arose up a new king over Egypt which 
knew not Joseph.” Under the later kings 
of the X VIIIth Dynasty, Egypt had passed 
more and more into the hands of its 
Canaanite and Syrian vassals and subjects. 
But, as was to be expected, a reaction 
against the dominant Semitism set in, and 
early in the XIXth Dynasty appeared 
Rameses II., whose name is to be seen in 
that of the city of Raamses, one of the pro- 
ducts of Israelitish labour, and who was, 
indeed, ‘‘ emphatically the building Pharaoh 
of Egypt.” Tho city just named has not 
been identified, but Pithom was disclosed 
by the successful labours of M. Naville. 
To this fact, and to some very interesting 
topographical allusions found in Egyptian 
documents, due weight should be given; 
but it must be confessed that the topography 
of the Passage of the Sea and of the first 
stages of the Journey of the Israelites is 
still unexplained. That Rameses II. was 
the oppressor of the Israelites may be 
maintained with some plausibility. Equal 
confidence cannot, however, be expressed in 
the identification of Meneptah with the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Prof. Sayce alleges 
“that the narrative in Exodus does not 
assert that the Pharaoh was drowned in the 
Passage of the Sea.” Such a statement, 
however, savours of that historical hair- 
splitting against which our author himself 
elsewhere protests. That Pharaoh perished 
with his army in the Sea is the fair and 
obvious interpretation of the narrative and 
the song of triumph; and this was un- 
doubtedly the view taken by the author of 
Psalm cxxxvi. 15. There would be an 
obvious want of symmetry if the army alone 
perished, and the chief transgressor, who 
had so obstinately resisted the miraculous 
display of the great plagues, was al- 
lowed to escape. It would be better 
than putting forth such a view to admit 
at once that the problem is unsolved 
or insoluble. Of Meneptah, Prof. Sayce 
tells us that “‘a hymn to the Nile speaks 








of his dying in a good old age,” and that 
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his tomb still exists at Thebes. Nothing ‘and original device, embodying a plurality 


yet discovered is likely to affect the opinion of speakers in the person of Koheleth, with 
of those who, whether rightly or wrongly, | his conflicting utterances. The discussion 
regard the history of the Exodus as legen- | in Job closes with a theophany; and the 
dary, though with a basis of fact. Some | very last verse of Ecclesiastes looks forward 
persons, indeed, may think that Prof. | toa theophany, when God will reveal what 
Sayce himself really takes this view, when is hidden and mysterious, and show that 
he says: his government of the world has been right. 
“The Exodus itself is not an event which need This relation between the two Books is 





surprise a student of Egyptian history. Indeed, 
a similar migration of Bedawin tribes from the 
very district occupied by the Israelites has been 
witnessed in our own days. Yakub Artin 
Pasha has told me that his father-in-law, the 
famous Hekekyan Bey, always maintained that 
he had seen with his own eyes the Israelites 
departing out of Egypt.” 


According to Prof. Sayce’s view, the con- 
quest of Canaan differed very much from 
the opinion of it usually entertained. The 
Canaanites were not exterminated, or nearly 
exterminated. The Israelites found it more 
advantageous to enter into association with 
them by marriage and otherwise. The 
language previously spoken in the land, 
“the language of Canaan,’ was, as 
the Phoenician inscriptions, the Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets, and the Moabite Stone 
give evidence, essentially Hebrew; and 
this language the Israelites adopted on 
becoming incorporated with the original 
population. As favouring this view, Prof. 
Sayce appeals to the fact that many of 
David’s “ mighty men” were foreigners— 
Hittites, Ammonites, Zobahites, and even 
Philistines of Gath; while David himself 
was partly a Moabite by descent. 

The Book of Job is just now, from one 
cause or another, attracting much attention. 
Prof. Sayce inclines to the opinion that it had 
an Edomite origin, and passed subsequently 
through the hands of Jewish editors. 
He would thus explain those peculiarities 
of diction which the book undoubtedly 
presents ; but it seems difficult to recognise 
in Job an essentially non-Israelite produc- 
tion. There is evidence to be considered, 
apart from verbal allusions, or even such 
a fact as the close resemblance between the 
curse of Job iii. 3 and that of Jeremiah 
xx. 14. One easily recognises an analogy 
between the suffering Job and the Servant 
of God in Isaiah, “ stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted.” And with regard 
to this matter, it is scarcely of much 
consequence whether the portraiture in 
Isaiah is or is not regarded as Messianic. 
The fact that the scene is laid in ‘ the land 
of Uz” may be accounted for on the ground 
that the author wished to pass beyond 
the narrow limit of Israel, and take a wide 
view of his great subject, the moral govern- 
ment of the world. And there is another 
point worthy of consideration, the relation 
of Job to Ecclesiastes. Though greatly 
differing the one from the other, there is 
an essential analogy between the two books. 
Ecclesiastes deals with the same great 
problem as Job, though its criticism of life 
goes deeper and is more uncompromising. 
Probably the author of Ecclesiastes kept 
Job in view as he wrote. He, too, while 
adopting a quite different method, wished 
his work to pass outside the theocracy, and 
become cosmopolitan. For the various 


unfavourable to the idea that Job was 
originally an Edomite production. 

Prof. Sayce does not expect that his book 
will please ‘‘ uncompromising ‘apologists’”’ ; 
and doubtless theologians of the type indi- 
cated, though they may approve some 
things, will often demur to his statements 
concerning Genesis and other of the Biblical 
Books. But their strongest hostility is 
likely to be evoked by the conclusions he 
has expressed with respect to the Chronicles, 
Esther, and Daniel. They will not improb- 
ably contend that these conclusions virtually 
surrender everything to the “‘ higher critics.” 
As to the Chronicler, there appears to be 
some confusion when we are told on one 
page that we may consider his notices “ of 
nations whose names are not mentioned in 
the Books of Kings as worthy of full 
credit ;”’ while on the previous page we 
find, ‘‘It is clear that although we may 
accept the otherwise unsupported narratives 
of the Chronicler in their general outlines, 
the details they contain must be submitted 
to criticism.”’ A much stronger condemna- 
tion of the Chronicler as an historian comes 
a little earlier : 

‘“‘ He wrote in fact with a didactic and not with 
a histarical purpose. That he should have used 
the framework of history to illustrate the 
lessons he wished to draw was as much an 
accident as that Sir Walter Scott should have 
based certain of his novels on the facts of 
mediaeval history. He cared as little for his- 
tory in the modern European sense of the 
word as the Oriental of to-day, who considers 
himself at liberty to embellish or modify the 
narrative he is repeating in accordance with his 
fancy or the moral he wishes to draw from 
it... . We thus have in the Books of the 
Chronicles the first beginnings of the trans- 


formation of history into Haggadah, which is. 


so conspicuous in later Jewish literature.” 


With regard to the story of Esther, we 
are told that it ‘‘has been founded upon 
one of those semi-historical tales of which 
the Persian chronicles seem to have been 
full.” Even the existence of Esther is 
doubtful. Her name is to be identified 
with that of the old Babylonian goddess, 
Istar, a name which could not have been 
given to a woman if its meaning had been 
known. If ‘“Istar’” was used without 
appendage or qualification, 

‘the woman Esther can have had no existence 
save in the imagination of a Jewish writer, and 
the identification of Hadassah with the old 
Babylonian goddess Istar would have been the 


the objections.” Little did he foresee the 
changed aspect which the question would so 
soon assume; as little, indeed, as when 
with respect to the Psalms he pronounced 
the Maccabean theory to be already dead. 

Previous to the last fatal journey of 
George Smith to the East, tidings had reached 
this country of the discovery of a number of 
tablets which, contained in jars, had come 
to light through the rain. George Smith 
was commissioned to buy these tablets 
for the British Museum, if he thought 
the purchase desirable. He did purchase 
them; and after his death they were 
sent to this country, and examined by 
Mr. Boscawen, who read an important 
paper on these “‘ Egibi Tablets” before the 

iety of Biblical Archaeology in 1877. 
It was found that the tablets, of which the 
number was very large, could be arranged 
in a continuous, or nearly continuous, series 
extending throughout the period to which 
the Book of Daniel relates. As they were 
dated with the regnal years of the succes- 
sive Babylonian monarchs, the question 
naturally suggested itself. Dothey mention 
Belshazzar and Darius the Mede, kings 
mentioned in Daniel, but not recognised by 
other authorities? ‘To this question only 
one answer could be given, that the tablets 
knew nothing of either the one or the other. 
Moreover, these tablets, of the kind known 
as contract tablets, were concerned with the 
prosaic details of ordinary life, and showed 
not the slightest shadow or reflection of the 
stupendous miracles related in Daniel. 

Not very long after the purchase of the 
Egibi Tablets, the British Museum also 
acquired the Cyrus cylinder bearing an 
inscription which Prof. Sayce describes as 
‘drawn up by Cyrus soon after his conquest 
of Chaldaea.” When it was known that 
this cylinder had arrived, the expectation 
was expressed in a certain quarter that 
now the “higher critics” would suffer a 
humiliating defeat by Cyrus appearing, in 
accordance with the testimony of Isaiah 
and Ezra, as a monotheist and a worshipper 
of Jehovah. ‘The inscription is,” ‘‘says 
Prof. Sayce, ‘‘ the most Hebraic of all the 
cuneiform texts known to us”; but it con- 
tained no mention of Jehovah. On the 
contrary, Cyrus appears as the restorer of 
ancient Babylonian polytheism; while his 
predecessor, Nabonidus, lost his throne by 
endeavouring to give the supremacy to Bel- 
Merodach, and so making an important 
advance towards monotheism. ‘‘Nabonidus,” 
says Prof. Sayce, ‘‘ attempted in Babylonia 
what the kings of Judah had successfully 
carried out in Palestine.” 

In its opposition to the history in Daniel 
the cylinder agreed with the Egibi Tablets, 
and a similar remark must be made with 
regard to a very important tablet which 
shortly afterward was translated by Mr. 





work of an age which had forgotten who Istar 
was.” 

Dr. Pusey began his lectures on Daniel 
with the statement: ‘“‘ The Book of Daniel is 
especially fitted to be a battle-field between 
faith and unbelief. It admits of no half 
measures. It is either divine or an impos- 
ture.” And with regard to the attacks 
made on the Book, he triumphantly declared, 





interlocutors in Jub he substitutes a new | in his final summing up, ‘ I have answered 


| Pinches. This tablet contained annals of 
| Nabonidus; and its statements are very 

discrepant from those in Daniel and, it may 
_be added, in Herodotus, as may be seen 
| from the following words of Prof. Sayce :— 


‘“‘ There was no siege and capture of Babylon; 
the capital of the Babylonian empire opened 
its gates to his (Cyrus’s) general, as Sippara had 
done before. Gobryas and his soldiers entered 


the city ‘without fighting,’ and the daily 
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services in the great temple of Bel-Merodach 
suffered no interruption. Three months later 
himself arrived, and made his ‘ peaceful’ 
entry into the new capital of his empire. We 
gather from the contract-tablets that even the 
ordinary business of the place had not been 
affected by the war.” 
Of Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchadnezzar 
and king of the Chaldeans, slain on 
the very night of an impious feast, no trace 
has been found in the cuneiform records. 
That the Tract Committee of the 8. P.C. K. 
felt some scruples about publishing this work 
is to be inferred from their prefatory re- 
marks and an appended note. But they 
are to be congratulated on overcoming their 
scruples and giving to the world a really 
valuable and important book, perhaps the 
best which Prof, Sayce has yet written. 
Tuomas TYLER. 








Women of Letters. By Gertrude Townshend 
Mayer. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Tur sketches, or essays, contained in these 
volumes have appeared, from time to time, 
in the pages of Zemple Bar ; but, in their 
present form, they have been revised 
throughout and, in most cases, considerably 
enlarged. In thus reissuing them, Mrs. 
Townshend Mayer has, we think, been well 
advised. Though written independently of 
each other—and, probably, in the first in- 
stance, with no thought of a continuous 
series—they possess a much more obvious 
unity than most collections of magazine 
articles; and though devoid of novelty, 
either in fact or comment, they serve a 
useful and agreeable purpose by exhuming 
memories, many of which have lain buried 
in bulky and half-forgotten biographies. 
Of the fifteen women of whom Mrs. 
Townshend Mayer writes, few, perhaps, 
could demand an architecturally imposing 
cenotaph, but there is not one who might 
not claim the modest brass or tablet of 
remembrance. In these sympathetic, well- 
balanced records and appreciations they 
are, to use a and useful old word, 
fittingly memorised. 

The greater number of them are, or were 
once, more or less famous as literary pro- 
ducers ; but several of them—though known 
as diarists, autobiographers, and annotators 
—are women of “ letters” rather in the 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand sense of that word 
than in the sense which will be given to it 
by readers of Mrs. Townshend Mayer’s title- 
page. As, however, the exclusion, on such 
a plea as this, of the papers devoted to these 
charming ladies would have robbed the first 
volume of some of its pleasantest pages, we 
may be thankful that a gracious hospitality 
has been allowed to override a pedantic 
literalism of nomenclature. Indeed, one 
may travel far in the domain of letters 
proper without coming across anything more 
winning than the Diary of Mary, Countess 
Cowper, the Autobiography and Corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Delany, and the familiar 
epistolary chit-chat of Lady Hervey and 

iss Berry. 

Mrs. Townshend Mayer begins two cen- 
turies ago, with Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle, known to all the world as ‘‘ Lamb’s 


Duchess,” and ends with Lady Duff Gordon, | 


whose death in 1869, in her beloved Beypt, 
brings us well on into our own time. The 
very pleasant paper on the ‘‘ incomparable ” 
Margaret loses little—if one dare venture 
upon such an heretical utterance—by having 
been based upor a study of nothing more 
formidable than that most delightful volume, 
The Cavalier and his Lady, in which Mr. 
Edward Jenkins reprinted 4 Zrue Relation 
of my Birth, Breeding, and Life, represented 
the other voluminous prose and verse of the 
Duchess by characteristic excerpts, and 
introduced the whole with an admirable 
essay. Those whose curiosity concerning 
anything loved by Charles Lamb has 
tempted them to study in the original the 
works of the ‘‘ thrice noble, illustrious, and 
excellent princess,” know that Mr. Jenkins 
left behind him many things almost as 
= as those which he brought away; 

ut they know, too, that his selection 
has a really representative character, and 
that therefore familiarity with it entitles 
any one to speak with some measure of 
authority. At any rate, it suffices to dispose 
of the common error, for the prevalence of 
which only absolute ignorance can account, 
that Lamb’s enthusiasm for the Duchess 
was a fancy based on nothing more sub- 
stantial than personal whim—that it was 
one of those oddities of preference which 
are always lying at hand to be cited by the 
writers of essays on ‘‘ The Eccentricities of 
Genius.” No notion could well be further 
from the truth. What the woman herself 
was can be clearly discerned in the pages of 
that one work of hers which has been 
already named. ‘‘ Nobody,” says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen in his Hours in a Library 
‘‘ ever wrote a dul! autobiography,” and he 
might have added that nobody ever wrote 
a delusive autobiography. There is some- 
thing in the nature of the autobiographer’s 
task which seems to compel truthfulness— 
not of course external veracity of statement, 
but the more important and intimate 
veracity of instructive self-revelation. It 
is only in human nature that the auto- 
biographer should endeavour to show his 
strongest and best: he never fails to 
show his weakest and worst. Cellini 
intended his autobiography to be a self- 
glorification ; but the book provides stand- 
ing proof that he was a braggart, a liar, 
and a malignant scoundrel. The auto- 
biography of the Duchess of Newcastle 
proves not one whit less incontestibly that 
she was a woman of singular strength, 
healthfulness, sweetness, and fine simplicity 
of character. It exhibits plainly enough 
her little weaknesses, but they are all love- 
able weaknesses ; and we feel that she was 
worthy of the eulogies which have but one 
English parallel—the beautiful sentence in 
which Steele rescued from oblivion the name 
of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings. Nor, as 
Mrs. Townshend Mayer shows by various 
apt citations, was the duchess’s literary 
talent a thing of no account. She wrote too 
rapidly and far too much, but she had 
something to express and a genuine gift of 
expression ; for though often forced or fan- 
tastic, her thought can rise to a fine image 





or concentrate itself in a forceful epigram. 
The essay devoted to her here is certainly 
one to be read. 





Not less pleasant are the pages devoted 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, which are 
specially welcome as doing adequate and 
needful justice to that native womanly 
tenderness of nature which a life im- 
poverished of love did much to conceal. 
The Lady Mary of later days—that is, the 
Lady Mary who was known to the world 
at large—is hardly to be recognised in the 
writer of the pathetic letters addressed to 
the cold and careless husband by the loving 
young wife and mother, who asks nothing 
but that she may know how it fares with 
him, and that he will send some word to her 
and her ‘‘ dear little boy.” 

A not less brilliant and a much happier 

career than Ludy Mary’s was that of the 
Elizabeth Robinson, who like her became 
by marriage a Montagu— the Mrs. Mon- 
tagu who was hailed as the ‘‘ queen of the 
blue-stockings,” and whose “ peacock hang- 
ings,” under which a brilliant socicty 
‘quoted, criticised, and exchanged repar- 
tees,” add a touch of colour to Macaulay’s 
story of the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Mrs. Montagu as a wit was born, not 
made. As agirl of seventeen we find her 
writing of the courtship of the middle-aged 
Lord Winchelsea and the not very youthful 
Miss Palmer, ‘“‘ There is a time to sigh and 
a time to smile, but the sigh of an old man 
is a groan, and the smile of an old maid is 
a grin”; and a very few years later, when 
she herself was receiving the attentions of 
various country gentlemen, she writes 
disdainfully— 
“‘To love calves one should be a calf, and to 
love country squires one should be a country 
damsel. Now, having assumed somewhat of a 
higher character than that of a calf or a damsel, 
I do not find great delight in their company. 
I think of the two creatures I best like the 
calf, for he stares at me as if he admired me, 
but never dresses up that admiration in an 
awkward phrase. Both calf and squire love 
the dairy-maid better in their hearts, and only 
look on me as a stranger.” 


A clever girl this, and she fell into her right 
place—which also proved to be a happier 
place than that allotted to many clever women 
—when she married Mr. Montagu, grandson 
of the first Earl of Sandwich, and gradually 
became a recognised leader of literary 
society. It was to the feminine guests at 
Mrs. Montagu’s ‘‘ conversation parties,” 
which began as breakfasts and ended as 
evening receptions, that the term blue-stock- 
ing was first applied. There are at least 
two explanations of the origin of the nick- 
name, but one of them is both far-fetched 
and inadequate ; and there is little doubt 
that the true story is the one told by Mr. 
Hayward in his edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Autobiography, where -he quotes a note 
made by a lady in the year 1816. 


‘“‘ Lady Crewe told mo that her mother (Mrs. 
Greville), the Duchess of Portland, and Mrs. 
Montagu were the first who imitated the famous 
conversation partiesat Rue St. Honoré. Madame 
de Polignac, one of the first guests, came in blue 
silk stockings, then the newest Paris fashion. 
All the lady members at Mrs. Montagu’s club 
adopted the mode. A French gentleman, after 
spending an evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, wrote 
to tell a friend of the charming intellectual 
party who had but one rule—‘ they wear blue 
stockings as a distinction,’ ” 
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Mrs. Townsend Mayer makes us free of 

very charming company in all her papers, 
chiefly perhaps in those which deal with 
Lady Hervey, Mrs. Delany, Lady Anne 
Barnard, immortalised by ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,” Amelia Opie, Lady Morgan, “ The 
Wild Irish Girl,” and that beautiful soul 
—Lady Duff Gordon. One can hardly 
blame a biographer for being too charit- 
able; but there is reason to think 
that Miss Mitford’s generally fine character 
was somewhat marred by a weakness, the 
existence of which Mrs. Townshend Mayer 
seems inclined to disbelieve. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s testimony may have been prejudiced, 
though it is given in the midst of a passage 
of really warm admiration; but she is 
certainly not the only witness to Miss 
Mitford’s alleged habit of depreciating 
others. In her recent volume of reminis- 
censes, Mrs. Newton Crosland, who knew 
Miss Mitford well, leaves us with exactly 
the same impression. And perhaps the 
wisest course is to admit the fact, but while 
admitting it to urge the plea that a fondness 
for saying sharp things—especially when 
manifested by a clever woman—is not so 
incompatible as it seems with that genuine 
kindliness, to which, in Miss Mitford’s case, 
we have abundant evidence. The most 
beautiful testimony quoted in these volumes 
is, however, taken from the lips of one 
of the many Egyptians who had cause to 
remember the loving ministrations of Lucie 
Duff Gordon, 
“ * By the God most High!’ cried one poor 
father, whose son she had cured, ‘if ever I find 
any of the English poor or sick or afflicted up 
in Flyzéghloo, I will make them know that I, 
Aboo Mohammad, never saw a face like the 
pale face of the English lady bent over my sick 
boy.’ ” 

This review would be not merely inade- 
quate but misleading, if it does not excite in 
the minds of those who read it a desire for 
something more than hearsay acquaintance 
with Mrs. Townshend Mayer’s book. That 
there may be no mistake, let it be said in 
conclusion that it is a most carefully com- 
piled, finely felt, and admirably written 
work, the perusal of which cannot fail to 
give a variety of pleasures. 

James Asucrorr Noster. 


Germany and the Germans. By W. H. 
Dawson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


In these days social questions are so com- 
plex and pressing that only the self. 
absorbed can be dull. If the crying wants 
of the time do not rouse our moral sym- 
pathy, they may at least awaken our intel- 
ectual curiosity. Mr. Dawson’s book is a 
thoughtful study of the difficulties which 
the statesmen and thinkers of Germany 
are engaged in surmounting. ‘The phases 
of national life are, happily, not all 
like chess problems; but a_ student 
of men and institutions has more to 
say about the dark than the bright 
spots in a nation’s history. He is nothing 
if not critical. The two volumes before us 
repay study and reflection. The author 
wanders over a wide field, without being 
either tedious or diffuse. The army and 
the police, the urban mechanic and the 





rural labourer, the schools and universities, 
the professors and the students, the pulpit 
and the press, the Imperial and Prussian 
constitutions, the Conservative and Radical 
parties, the Ultramontanes and the anti- 
Semites, the Social Democrats and the 
National Liberals, the three Emperors and 
Prince Bismarck—all these varied subjects 
are adequately discussed. 

Mr. Dawson may be congratulated on 
having produced a valuable work of 
reference on the Germany of the present day. 
Naturally the English reader will contrast 
what he reads of Germany with what he 
knows of hisown country. He will congratu- 
late himself on the absence, at least in Great 
Britain, of an Ultramontane party and an 
anti-Semitic party. Both these parties, 
though in other respects so very different, 
owed their success to their respective 
leaders. Dr. Windthorst was never more 
than a deputy, yet (as Mr. Dawson truly 
observes) he was more powerful than the 
strongest Minister. His ‘ Little Excel- 
lency ” was intellectually a giant. To his 
patience, persistence, and ability was due 
the firm and united front which for ten 
years the Centre offered to an anti-Catholic 
Government. The diminutive ex-Minister 
from Hanover was the most successful 
party leader of modern Germany. The 
Kulturkampf between Germany and the 
Pope has been happily closed. Germany 
has not gone to Canossa either in body or 
in spirit (‘' weder kirperlich, noch geistig”’). 

Another Kulturkampf, or fight against 
civilisation, dates from 1880, when the anti- 
Semitic movement began. The struggle 
between the Christian and Jewish popula- 
tions of Germany is a very serious fact, and 
deserves to be closely watched. According 
to Mr. Dawson, it is destined to play a 
more important part in the future than in 
the past. The Conservative parliamentary 
congress of December, 1892, voted with 
almost absolute unanimity the inclusion of 
anti-Jewish measures in the party pro- 
gramme. Mr. Dawson, like Prince 
Bismarck, regards the agitation as im- 
practicable and worse, but none the less 
he pays a tribute of respect to its origi- 
nator, ex-Court Chaplain Sticker. This 
misguided man is only known to foreigners 
as a Jow-baiter. He is in reality an active 
reformer, and apart from his anti-Semitic 
views, neither a fanatic nor unpractical. 
After fifteen years of agitation, this political 
parson now finds himself at the head of 
“a powerful party, which includes the 
greater part of the nobility and aristocracy 
of North Germany.” 

The Radicals are not a party of victory. 
Their position is too negative to be strong. 
In 1878, in 1887, and again in 1893 their 
anti-patriotic attitude in the Reichstag 
brought on them utter rout at the polls. 
Laissez-faire is their panacea for all evils, 
and this appeals neither to the urban nor 
to the rural labourer. Their leader is Herr 
Eugen Richter, one of the best debaters in 
the Reichstag, if not the very best. Mr. 
Dawson wonders that a man of his 
strength and gifts ‘‘ should not have raised 
Radicalism to a position of —— in- 
fluence,” but no great nation will be content 


to follow one who offers little but criti- 





cism. After thirty years of agitation and 
with all the advantages of organisation, the 
Radicals do not form a tenth part of the 
Reichstag. 

Very different is the history of the 
Social Democratic party. It is estimated 
that, of the seven and a-half million 
votes given in the imperial elections of 1893, 
at least a million and three quarters fell to 
Socialist candidates. With proportional 
representation, that party would have secured 
a hundred seats instead of forty-four. In 
industrial Saxony the number of Socialist 
votes increased between 1887 and 1893 from 
149,000 to 273,000. In Berlin the Socialist 
vote was three-fifths of the total number 
cast. The Socialists have been no exception 
to the profound truth contained in the 
beatitude—‘ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you and say ali 
manner of evil against you falsely,” Herr 
Richter, the Radical and Socialist-scoffer, 
hit the mark when he said he feared Social 
Democracy more with the law than without 
it. Now that coercion has ceased, the power- 
ful incentive of sacrifice for conscience sake 
has been withdrawn. It was in 1890 that 
Prince Bismarck proposed to embody the 
anti-Socialist Law as a permanent statute in 
the penal code of the Empire. He might have 
carried the bill, had he consented to with- 
draw the clause giving the Government the 
power of expelling dangerous Socialists, not 
only, as hitherto, from districts proclaimed 
under the minor state of siege, but from Ger- 
many altogether. The bill was rejected by 
169 votes against 98. The speech of the 
debate (for Bismarck took no part in it) 
was delivered by Prince Heinrich zu Caro- 
lath Schénaich. This Conservative magnate 
declared that ‘‘ we are in danger of losing 
our ideals” ; he thought German Socialism 
not absolutely without trace of idealism, a 
virtue which he feared was fast giving 
place to servility and place-seeking. No 
one has illustrated the ideal side of Socialism 
better than Heinrich von Vollmar, who has 
been a martyr for his principles. If Bebel is 
the Cleon of his party, von Vollmar resembles 
the Gracchi—like them noble by birth, demo- 
cratic in sympathy, and a patriot by instinct. 
Liebknecht is a Republican, like Bebel ; but 
while Bebel blusters, Liebknecht reasons. 
Bebel reminds one of the Thersites of 
‘* Troilus and Cressida,” Liebknecht of 
Ulysses. The one is a firebrand, the other 
is cool and calculating. Yet it is to Bebel, 
“ the religionless,” that we owe the famous 
definition of Social Democracy: ‘‘ We aim 
in the political domain at Republicanism ; 
in the economic domain at Socialism; and 
in the religious domain at Atheism.” 

This brings us to the point where those 
who value the thought of Germany morethan 
any other German product must cross 
swords with the Socialists. The two blots 
on Socialism—need we limit it to German 
Socialism ?—are its despotic tendencies in 
the material world, its immoral tendencies 
in the spiritual world. Individuality is 
so hateful to democrats that the wonder 
is it survives at all. If there is one 
book more than another whose principles 
must be offensive to Liebknecht and Bebel, 
that book must be Mill On Liberty. 
Leibnitz taught us that not one leaf is 
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exactly like another. This marvellous 
diversity in nature the Social Democrat 
would stamp out of mankind. Germany is 
naturally proud of the position which the 
Intelligence Department of her army has 
won for her in Europe, but it may truly be 
said that her thinkers form the Intelligence 
Department of the still greater army of 
European culture. Kant made a God of 
duty; and Fichte, immediately after the 
humiliations of Auerstidt and Jena, ‘‘ gave 
practical form and application to the pre- 
cepts of the Kdénigsberg sage.” Far 
different is the moral teaching of Social 
Democracy. The ‘ Boycott-lists” which 
appear regularly in the Socialist press are 
bad enough, but the grossly immoral tone 
of their advice to the working classes is far 
worse. Morality, as understood by Kant 
when he preached the ‘ Categorical Im- 
perative,” is a plant of delicate growth. 
Will it wither in the blasts of a democratic 
press ? Mr. Dawson very properly points out 
that it isin their moral teaching, not in their 
economic theories, that the danger of Social 
Democracy lies. Their economic theoriesmay 
or may not be right, but they will not be 
put into practice. Their atheistic and selfish 
materialism is a dry rot, eating away the 
manliness of the urban workman. Let Mr. 
Dawson, no slanderer of Socialists, speak 
on this all-important point (vol. ii. p. 214): 
“When every high ideal has been taken away 
from the labouring classes, when every ennobling 
aspiration, every incentive to high thinking 
and unselfish doing, every belief in a life be- 
yond, every trace of faith in God and disin- 
terested love for man—when these things have 
been blotted from the labourer’s code of life, 
his condition and the condition of the society 
of which he forms part will be dark and des- 
perate indeed.” 

There are some crimes which are also 
mistakes and bring us immediate punish- 
ment. The totally needless attack made by 
the Socialists on religion has shut them 
off from the agricultural labourer. The 
educated Socialist of the town has no rever- 
ence for the Bible and no belief in a moral 
law of any kind, supernatural or natural. 
Where then does he fix the moral line which 
must not be transgressed? That is a ques- 
tion which those who think the future 
belongs to Social Democracy must answer. 
The Socialist may despise his country cousin 
who has not grown out of the leading 
strings of the church, but the contemned 
rural labourer is ‘“ his superior in all moral 
qualities.” The peasantry of Germany have 
always been distinguished for their simple 
piety. In the articles in which they set 
forth their demands in 1525, they base their 
action upon Christian principles. 


“The peasants,” said the rebel leaders, ‘‘ do 
not wish to be serfs, since Christ has redeemed 
and purchased all men with his precious blood ; 
they wish to be free according to the Scripture, 
we not to live in a lax and fleshly wantonness, 

ut gladly obey the powers that be in all 
seemly and Christian matters.” 


This manifesto contrasts strangely enough 
with the Democratic programmes of the 
present day. The gulf that divides the 
rural labourer from the followers of Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel is summed up in the 
words “‘ according to the Scripture.” 





The political party who (according to Mr. 

Dawson) can look to the future with the 
greatest assurance, knowing that time is on 
its side, is the National Liberal party. 
Some of the most distinguished men that 
ever entered the Reichstag—von Gneist, 
von Treitscke, Lasker, von Bennigsen, 
Miquel—have at one time or other belonged 
to this party. The best newspaper in 
Northern Germany, the Hilnische Zeitung, is 
an exponent of their views, but their 
strength lies in reason and logic rather 
than in numbers. The fact that they 
loyally supported Prince Bismarck in his 
State Socialism would make a thoughtful 
man pause before he joined hands with 
the Radicals and Social Democrats in con- 
demning that policy. In Germany there 
is a wide difference between ‘Liberal and 
Radical principles — almost as wide as 
between State Socialism and Democratic 
Socialism—a tempting field which our space 
forbids us entering on. Suffice it to say 
that no political party, as a party, are dis- 
loyal to the Emperor or the army. Mr. 
Dawson tells an anecdote of the young 
Emperor being driven along the streets of 
Berlin one summer evening. A group of 
masons, whose work was done, emerged 
from a building in course of erection as he 
passed. They waved their hats vigorously, 
and greeted their sovereign with cries of 
“ Arbeiter-Kaiser.” 

We cannot conclude this notice of a most 
interesting book without quoting another 
remark made by the Emperor himself. 
Some one in his presence had commented 
on the alleged ingratitude of the working 
classes. 

‘* Whether we receive thanks or not,” said 
William IT., ‘‘ for our endeavours to better the 
lot of the working classes, is not the question ; 
for my part I will not suffer myself to be 
deterred in my movements by any such con- 
siderations. I am convinced that it is the duty 
of the State to charge itself with these en- 
deavours, and to make the working classes feel 
that they are an estate within the social order. 
In any case, these endeavours give me a quiet 


conscience.”’ 
J. G. C. Mincur. 








A Commentary on The Works of Henrik 
Ibsen. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tue plays of Henrik Ibsen, it appears, are 
‘works which, resting upon a broad super- 
structure, are but the visible summits of fog- 
enshrouded mountains of thought.” It is 
true that Mr. Boyesen cannot detect this 
broad superstructure, “ the dominant prin- 
ciple underlying his criticism of life” ; but 
he has endeavoured to dispel the “ fog” and 
show us the grim ‘‘ mountains of thought” 
lying beneath. Frequently he proceeds 
after this fashion: 1. The play or poem 
under consideration contains the keynote of 
Tbsen’s philosophy. (This is an article of 
faith which may be universally applied.) 
2. It exhibits in a startling and powerful 
manner certain general truths which Ibsen 
holds with bitterness and intensity. 3. The 
strength of his position however is weakened 
by the particular circumstances of the case 
chosen to illustrate it, which only exhibits 
one side of the question. 





Mr. Boyesen does not always make use of 
the third step, and the true Ibsenite would 
prudently omit it altogether ; for it betrays 
the weakness, not of Ibsen, but of his com- 
mentators. It has never apparently occurred 
to these gentlemen that Ibsen choses par- 
ticular cases because he is a dramatist and 
not a prophet, one to whom the personal 
problem is of supreme interest, and by whom 
no general application may be intended. 
There can be no objection to drawing morals 
from Ibsen’s plays or from any other careful 
pictures of life; but this fact must be re- 
membered, that his characters are not types 
but human individuals, whom it is his first 
and last ambition to represent faithfully. 
It is not true that “in each of his plays 
since ‘The Pretenders’ there was a distinct 
philosophical proposition which he desired 
to prove or disprove.”’ 

It will be instructive, in this connexion, 
to examine the confusions which may arise 
from neglecting the above precautions. 
Mr. Boyesen declares (p. 51) that “ ‘ Brand’ 
is, in its whole tenor and tendency, anti- 
Christian,” and again (p. 169) that ‘‘ Ibsen 
had endeavoured to show in ‘ Brand’ that 
the Christian ideal, if consistently realised, 
ends and must end in destruction.” But 
in another place (p. 99) he complains that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his Quintessence of 
Lbsenism, 

“boldly leaps at the conclusion that it is the 
Christian ideal that Ibsen has undertaken to 
satirise in the person of his hero. . . . There 
is, however, an insurmountable obstacle to the 
adoption of this theory; no one will recognise 
the spirit of Christianity in Brand. . . . It is, 
therefore, the half-heartedness, the laxity, the 
hypocritical insincerity, of society in professing 
an ideal, beyond its capacity of attainment, 
which Ibsen satirises in ‘ Brand.’ ”’ 

The one conclusion is, to our minds, as 
unsatisfactory as the other. ‘ Brand” is 
the picture of a man who has lived up to 
his ideal only to find it false, a profound 
tragedy of noble error. The final cry, ‘‘ He 
is Deus caritatis,’ which Mr. Boyesen finds 
jarring, means simply that Brand had mis- 
interpreted Christ’s teaching. In order to 
account for his persistence in error and to 
bring out the fine side of his character, he 
is confronted with certain teachers of com- 
promise, who, being drawn from life, appear 
to us contemptible. There is absolutely 
nothing in this play that commits Ibsen 
for or against Christianity, for or against 
society. 

A similar personal interpretation may be 
found for the other plays, and will preserve 
us from detecting ‘‘the corrosive self- 
destroying character of his social criticism” 
in “The Wild Duck,” or “a profound dis- 
illusion” in ‘‘ Rosmersholm.” His dramas 
present different phases of experience, 
whose teachings it is difficult to reconcile, 
though each one must help us to an under- 
standing of the rest. That they are faith- 
ful and dramatic pictures of life appears to 
be generally admitted, and for other matters 
he is not responsible. We have no right to 
accuse him of “confirming the very thesis 
which he started by subverting” because 
Nora could not live without the Truth, which 
was “absolutely destructive” to Hjalmar 
Ekdal, or because Rebecca West failed to 
appreciate ‘the brimming cup of pleasure” 
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for which Mrs. Alving had thirsted in 
vain. 

We have endeavoured to make a sum- 
mary of Ibsen’s opinions, as interpreted by 
Mr. Boyesen; but, where so many contra- 
dictions are admitted, the task is a difficult 
one. It appears, however, that ‘“‘ humanity 
and the plan of creation in general” are 
paltry and contemptible; the majority is 
always wrong; civilisation and the Deca- 
logue are hateful, though possibly required 
for the guidance of fools; an absolute 
despotism of the strong man unfettered by 
moral law would make an ideal society. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that the only 
formal statement of faith directly quoted 
from Ibsen contains this one tenet : Human 
ideals are not eternal, but capable of being 
transmuted and developed. 

Mr. Boyesen’s English is, unfortunately, 
decorative and, in some cases, obscure ; but 
there is good, solid work in his Commen- 
tary. Ibsen’s unflinching moral courage, 
subtlety in character-drawing, and match- 
less dramatic instinct, are fully recognised, 
and a careful analysis is provided for each 
play. The astounding statement that ‘‘ Nora 
is the model wife, such as the poets and the 
masculine ideal of all ages have figured 
her”? may help us to account for the 
singular lack of appreciation with which 
those splendid monuments of a poet’s youth 
—‘*The Pretenders,” ‘ Lady Inger of 
Oestrat,” and ‘‘ The Vikings of Helgeland ” 
—are dismissed as crude and romantic. 

We now have three English studies of 
Ibsen. Mr. Wicksteed’s Jour Lectures on 
Henrik Ibsen (Sonnenschein) remains by far 
the most lucid and sympathetic introduction 
to the subject; the strong, artificial side- 
lights of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s paradoxes— 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism (Walter Scott)— 
show up some unexpected points; and Mr. 
Boyesen has declared, from personal ex- 
perience, that tho dramatis personae are 
veritably Norwegian. 

Reatnatp Brimtey Jonson. 








NEW NOVELS. 

A Superfluous Woman, In 8 vols. 
mann. ) 

Hooks of Steel. By Helen Prothero Lewis. 
In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

A Maid of Brittany. By Count Orsi. 
vols. (Remington.) 

The Stone Dragon. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
(Methuen. ) 

Victims. By F. W. Maude. 
& Foster.) 

Speedwell. By Lady Gwendolen Ramsden. 
( Bentley.) 

A Fair Colonist. By Ernest Glanville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Story of Dick, By E. Gambier Parry. 
(Macmillans.) 

Made in France. 
Unwin.) 

Tur anonymous author of A Superfluous 

oman has been on the verge of writing a 

remarkable novel. Its success, of a kind, 

is already secure. With Aeynotes and A 
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books in demand at the libraries. It is 
easy to prophesy after the event, so I 
will say nothing about what I thought of 4 
Superfluous Woman when I read it during 
the first days after its publication. I have 
just re-read it, and am now concerned with 
second impressions, and with the significance 
of its remarkable popularity. The story 
has not become a book of the season on 
account of anything new and fascinating in 
the matter of plot. The tale is a chronicle 
of a young woman who is a victim 
of neurosis. She would not so designate 
her complaint, nor does her chronicler 
admit theimpeachment. This young person, 
Jessamine Halliday, so beautiful that she 
is always spoken of as one of the loveliest 
women in England, leaves her society life 
in London and seeks healthy employment 
on a Scottish farm. There she is passion- 
ately loved by, and believes herself to be 
equally in love with, a Highland crofter 
of the name of Colin Macgillivray. When 
that excitement comes near the prospective 
fire of marriage, it begins to shrink. 
Jessamine suffers from a sense of her 
superfluity, but is unable to adapt her 
inherited requirements to the prose of 
crofter-life. She disappears from Colin, 
and from the Highlands, with a Jack-in- 
the-box celerity. Ten years later she is 
disclosed to us again in London, as Lady 
Heriot, the wife of a revolting debauchee, 
and the mother of two idiots, victims of a 
hideous disease. She dies in the pains 
of labour with another victim. Now, three 
qualities are necessary for a story of this 
kind. It must be convincing, that is, it 
must be wrought consistently, its sequences 
must be natural and well-ordered; it must 
be treated with controlled power and 
unfaltering insight; and the writer 
must be so in sympathy with his or 
her theme that no opportunity be given 
to the reader to imagine that he is 
being played with. The author of 4 Super- 


jfluous Woman certainly fulfils the third of 


these conditions. She (for there can be no 
doubt as to the sex of the writer) is so much 
in earnest that she is clearly as sophisticated 
about her heroine as is that heroine herself. 
But I do not find the evidences of the 
second condition : and as to the first, I can 
only say that another perusal of the novel 
leaves me still unconvinced. There seems 
to me only one real personage in the book, 
Colin Macgillivray—and even he occasion- 
ally becomes a shadow. If Jessamine 
had either more or less force of character 
her actions would have a greater veri- 
similitude ; but this ‘superfluous woman ” 
is too much of an author’s puppet. Her 
creator is singularly unequal in her craft. 
The story has in parts that touch of crude- 
ness in construction and style which sug- 
gests the amateur: yet a large section of it 
seems clearly the work of a practised hand. 
If written by an author of experience, it is 
probably an early tale reworked. If the 
‘‘ superfluous woman” were convincing, the 
record of her inglorious and selfish life 
would be one of engrossing interest: as it 
is, one reader at any rate finds her a woman 
out of a book, not a woman out of life. In 
some of her thoughts, impulses, and actions, 
she might be called a sister of Clotilde von 





Riidiger: but what a gulf between her and 
the heroine of Zhe Tragic Comedians! We 
hear the heart beating, the throb in the 
throat, even the dainty frou-frou of the one; 
the other begins by alienating sympathies 
through a too great demand on credulity, 
and thenceforth is for the most part an 
embodied abstraction rather than a woman. 
It would be unfair not to add that 4 Super. 
Jluous Woman (the title in its present con- 
nexion is a singularly inept one) is to a 
great extent a story that deserves its popu- 
larity. It is interesting; it is told with 
verve and sincerity; and it has many 
felicities in both matter and manner. But 
that it should be the success it unquestion- 
ably is points to a steady veering of that 
vane of taste which indicates the way of the 
literary wind. 


By the title-page I learn that the author 
of Hooks of Steel has written several books. 
It is a matter of surprise that the experience 
should not have stood her in better stead 
when she came to write the autobiography 
of Rosamund Gwynne, and prevented her 
from beginning in this fashion : 

‘‘Orpheus is dead. Dark as Erebus is his 
sleeping place on the Thracian hill. No more 
do the savage beasts of the forest in listening 
to him forget their wildness, or the mountains 
bow their heads to hear him sing; but his lute 
is in the heavens, and makes sweet music among 
the stars.” 

As Hooks of Steel is a three-volume story, 
it was merciful of Miss Helen Prothero 
Lewis to refrain from perpetrating this style 
throughout. She has frequent relapses ; 
even in the third volume a chapter begins 
thus: ‘ Not Ariadne passioning for Theseus’ 
flight ever felt such grief as mine was then.” 
Notwithstanding this verbiage, and a habit 
of continual quotation from Shakspere which 
is calculated to jar on a susceptible reader’s 
nerves, the novel is worth reading. JRosa- 
mund Gwynne is a real woman; and, 
moreover, she has the rare faculty of self- 
disclosure. Hooks of Steel (there is nothing 
sanguinary in the title, it is only part of 
a harmless Shaksperian quotation) is an 
interesting love-story, diversified with much 
episodical matter of an entertaining kind. 
If Miss Prothero Lewis will eschew Orpheus, 
and keep her wide extent of Shakspere- 
study to herself, she will probably write 
a romance every whit as attractive as this 
book unquestionably is, and, at the same 
time, free from its obvious faults of taste 
and discretion. 


The name of the venerable author of 
A Maid of Brittany will be familiar to all 
students of the history of Napoleon III. 
Any book from the pen of Count Orsi 
would be sure of a respectful reception. 
No doubt there are many readers who 
will enjoy the somewhat complicated story 
to which the author has given its present 
irrelevant title. The narrative is based 
upon true facts, and 4 Maid of Brittany 
is, in a sense, an historical romance. But 
the author has fallen between two stools : 
for his book is neither a moving romance of 
history nor an absorbing tale of individual 
experiences. There is, by the way, nothing 
in it about Brittany: most of the scene is 
laid in America at the timo of the War of 
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Independence, and in Italy during the stormy 
days at the close of last century. 


This is Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s third 
book, though, unlike its predecessors, it 
is not a single narrative, but a _col- 
lection of tales. Most of these have 
already appeared in the National Observer, 
where some of them, and, most notably, 
“The Writings of Althaea Swarthmoor,” 
attracted considerable attention. Full of 
distinctive and often of fine work as it 
is, The Stone Dragon still remains a 
work of promise rather than of accom- 
plishment. The author is the only living 
writer I know of who might with justice 
be called the younger brother of the late 
Sheridan Le Fanu. Nearly all our recent 
romancists, from Robert Louis Stevenson 
downwards, owe a distinct debt to this 
half-forgotten master; but the youngest 
is his most unmistakable disciple. I 
refer to a kinship of sentiment rather 
than of expression; for in point of style 
there is an obvious unlikeness between the 
writer of the stories grouped with “The Stone 
Dragon” and the author of Uncle Silas and 
Ina Glass Darkly. There is a byway just 
at Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s feet if he care to 
follow it—a byway that will lead him to 
one of the several goals of romance, 
where he will find himself unrivalled. But 
he must forget Edgar Allan Poe, forget 
Le Fanu, and, above all, forget the author 
of Passion: the Plaything, and The Stone 
Dragon. Then, if he give himself free 
scope, if he scrupulously control his 
imagination, and if he be on guard 
against his own conventions, he may give 
us a book which will be as permeated with 
the essential breath and spirit of romance 
as a moss-rose with fragrance. At present 
he trusts too much to the symbol: ‘ sundial,” 
‘“‘ peacock,” ‘‘ fountain,” and other words, 
are so charged for him with rich and poetic 
suggestions that he forgets they may not 
adequately convey to his readers the signifi- 
cance they have for himself. The very 
fervour of the imagination of this lover of 
fantasy and tragic romance leads him into 
faults of exaggeration, of both senti- 
ment and style, from the committal of 
which less romantic writers are absolved, 
not so much because of better training 
or judgment as from deficiency of that 
fundamental quality of which excess is so 
often but the inevitable froth. The story 
that gives its name to Mr. Gilchrist’s new 
volume is by no means the best. And 
fantasies so merely fantastical as ‘The 
Noble Courtesan” and ‘The Basilisk,” 
fascinating as they are in their kind, are 
not the work on which Mr. Gilchrist should 
allow his reputation to rest. Again, if he 
be wise he will put a curb on his bias 
towards the grotesquely horrible. The 
story called ‘‘ Roxana runs Lunatick,” for 
instance, gives just that superadded thrill 
which, instead of enhancing the horror, 
repels the reader. But the fourteen tales 
or fantasies included in this volume are 
so clearly the outcome of a vivid imagina- 
tion, a genuinely romantic temperament, 
and an unquestionable original faculty, that 
my last word of them must be one of praise. 
On the whole, with all its obvious short- 





comings, the book is one of singular 
distinction. 

Of the next four books on my list there 
is not much to be said, further than that 
all are readable, and that Victims and The 
Story of Dick are worthy of more than casual 
interest. Major Gambier Parry’s simple 
study of bucolic life is full of quiet pathos 
and keen observation; and what it lacks in 
stirring movement is more than compensated 
by its delightful verisimilitude. A story 
dealing with the problems of inherited evil 
must be exceptionally good if it is to have 
any appeal at all, for the “ heredity-novel ” 
is already a drug in the market. Victims, 
though it has an interesting concurrent 
development on other lines, is a study of 
dipsomania. The book is neither a pleasant 
nor an exceptionally able exposition of 
male vices, but it is conscientiously worked 
out and sufficiently engrossing. Mr. Ernest 
Glanville won so much deserved repute 
by his South African tales, Zhe Lost 
Heiress and The Fossicker, that readers of 
those books ought to turn with pleasurable 
anticipation to 4 Fair Colonist, which is in 
all respects an advance upon either of its 
predecessors. Speedwell is a pleasant little 
love-story of the kind popular with the 
girl-lovers of Mrs. Craik and Edna Lyall, 
though (it must be added) without the crisp 
literary excellence of the former, or the 
vigour and constructive skill of the latter. 


Made in France is the name given by that 
popular American author, Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
to the collection of eleven tales which he 
has just published in this country through 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. The title does not 
mean that Mr. Bunner wrote the stories in 
France, but that they are really of French 
origin. In other words, he has taken a 
batch of favourite tales from the treasure- 
house of Guy de Maupassant, and, instead 
of translating, has adapted them, with an 
arbitrary dressing of his own, to the taste 
of American readers, or of those among 
them who, in his own words, will not or 
cannot read Maupassant in the original. 
Truly, as he adds, the venture was a bold 
one. These Bunner-Maupassant stories are 
so good that one might heartily enjoy them, 
if one were not annoyed throughout perusal 
by the knowledge that the tales are neither 
Guy de Maupassant’s nor Mr. Bunner’s. 
This is particularly disenchanting when one 
happens to know the originals well. I am 
happy in the possession of a good photo- 
graph of the French novelist, and un- 
fortunate in not having one of Mr. H. CO. 
Bunner: but, I admit, I do not regret the 
lack of a Bunner-Maupassant “‘ composite.” 
‘‘ Each fish has its own sauce,” as the 
Venetians say. Wiuram Sarr. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Random Roaming, and Other Papers. By A. 
Jessopp, D.D. (Fisher Unwin.) In _ the 
popular mind antiquaries are divided into two 
classes. There are the Dryasdusts—indefatig- 
able collectors of indigestible facts and figures ; 
and the curious old fogeys who wax foolish 
over “ Bill Stumps, His Mark.” But the 
division is not exhaustive, for no sane person 
would place Dr. Jessopp in either category. 
He is learned without being dull, enthusiastic 











without pap yg vy It oo scarcely 
neces say that he possesses the ha: 
knack of popularising his subject, and eneedaas 
his art with a grace and geniality which few 
can command. Perhaps the secret of his 
success is explained by the avowed purpose of 
his writings. 

“‘Thave found,’’ he says, “so much delight in 
such studies, they have made the common objects 
by the wayside so full of interest, and brought me 
into such close and mysterious relations with the 
generations behind us, that, from very craving for 
sympathy, I have felt impelled to bring others 
under the spell of that same fascination which has 
not only added to the happiness of my life, but 
has, I believe, added to my usefulness in the 
duties of my calling.’’ 

Be this as it may, Dr. Jessopp has given pleasure 
to many readers, and awakened an intelligent 
interest in the past where before it was 
dormant. The present volume deals with a 
variety of topics. It begins with a lazy tour 
through Kent and Sussex and Hants—counties 
specially rich in historic sites; then Castle 
Acre, in the author’s own county, forms the 
theme of a paper where the successive influences 
of Roman, Saxon, and Norman invaders are 
traced. ‘‘ Hill-digging and Magic” is gossip 
about hidden treasures and their discovery ; 
and then follow two pictures of clerical life in 
Norfolk, separated by centuries but united by 
a church which abridges the gap. What we 
may call the economics of antiquity are dis- 
cussed in two papers—one on Village Alms- 
houses and the other on Clergy Pensions. In 
the latter Dr. Jessopp shows himself character- 
istically not ‘“‘up to date.” He is evidently 
unaware of the existence of the Clergy Pensions 
Institution, and the success it has achieved. 
He is, indeed, outside its scope; and we trust 
he may long remain rector of Scarning, and 
with no worse fate awaiting him than that of 
becoming, as he grows aged, somewhat 
garrulous and discursive. 


THE third volume of Mr. Gomme’s topo- 
graphical selections in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” Library (Elliot Stock) displays all the 
best qualities, and most of the pana of its 

redecessors. It relates to three counties— 

urham, Essex, and Gloucester; but the first 
of them, which is by far the most important 
of the three to an enthusiast in antiquities, was 
very shabbily treated by the correspondents of 
this venerable periodical. The whole county 
is dismissed in 44 pages, while Essex occupies 
156 pages, and Gloucester 105. During the 
last century proximity to London counted 
in literary matters for a great deal. Many of 
these articles on Essex are of great value; but 
especial interest attaches to the series by Mr. 
Sperling on ‘‘ Coats of Arms in Essex Churches,” 
which Teale exhaustively with a subject that 
has been unduly neglected. The epitaphs and 
tablets in its churches and churchyards are 
reproduced in full, and are often of exceptional 
curiosity. Many sepulchral monuments, espe- 
cially those in Leigh churchyard, have been 
wantonly destroyed ; but that in High Laver, 
to the memory of John Locke, which was 
described in 1791 as in a ruinous condition, is 
now kept in good order, and attracts to that 
remote hamlet many an ardent — A 
very curious hunting lodge at Woodford, which 
was demolished just sixty years since, is 
described on pages 198-9; it was reported 
by tradition to have been a resort of the 
Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s unfortunate 
favourite. The most attractive article in con- 
nexion with Gloucestershire gives particulars 
of its mediaeval houses, many of which run 
back to the twelfth century. While there is 
much to gratify a literary or antiquarian 
student in this volume, as in those which have 
receded it, many of the subjects are, it must 
Se confessed, discussed in an inadequate manner. 
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Peeps at the Past: or, Rambles among Nor- 
folk Antiquities. By Mark Knights. (Jarrold.) 
This is a handsome book to look at, and it is 
illustrated with some tolerable architectural 
plates. But we regret that we have nothing 
else to say in its favour. The author appears 
to be fairly well read in historical literature, 
and to have visited the scenes which he under- 
takes to describe. He possesses, however, 
absolutely no qualification to instruct others, 
or to add one more to the pile of popular dis- 
quisitions that only cumber the field of 
antiquarian research. The county of Norfolk 
has produced so many genuine students that 
the offence is specially great in this case ; for, 
if Peeps at the Past should find its maximum 
number of two hundred purchasers at one 
guinea, the result must inevitably be to dis- 
courage the publication of more valuable work. 
If we have written strongly, it is because we 
feel strongly on the subject. We took up the 
volume with no prejudice, being rather 
attracted by its solid appearance, and by the 
fact that the edition was limited. We have 
found nothing in it except what is common- 
place, secondhand, or conjectural. In the 
columns of a country newspaper, this would 
not call for censure; but the case is otherwise 
with a volume that simulates the dignity of a 
local history, and demands no smell share of 
shelf-room. We must decline to give it that 
accommodation, even as a gift. 


enshurst Castle in the Days of Sir Philip 
Sidney. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley.) Mrs. 
Marshall is continuing her series of historical 
tales, which emphasise the associations of 
interesting places with great names. She has 
already given us pictures of Winchester in the 
days of Bishop Ken, and of Salisbury in con- 
nexion with George Herbert, where she was at 
home in dealing with two lives both marked 
by peacefulness and piety. It was a bolder 
task to attempt the more stirring days of 
Elizabeth, and the more varied character of 
Sir Philip Sidney—a subject adapted to the 
wider sympathies and stronger pen of Miss 
Charlotte Yonge. As regards Penshurst itself, 
there can be no doubt that the Place, here 
dubbed Castle, has no rival in its combination 
of ancient domestic architecture and historic 
association. Of these features the illustrator 
has taken full advantage in a set of admirable 
full-page plates. The story seems to us to 
suffer somewhat from the weakness of the 
subordinate episodes, which are concerned 
with the love of two brothers for two sisters. 
We are also introduced to wily Jesuits and 
perverse Puritans, as a foil to the via media of 
the Anglican Church. But any story would 
be redeemed from commonplace which gave 
us for its central figures Sir Philip Sidney him- 
self—poet, statesman, and hero—and his sister, 
the Countess of Pembroke, whose beautiful 
example is made to influence all the other 
personages in the book. 


The Wooing of Osyth. By K. E. Sizer. 
(Jarrold.) The author of the book pleads 
guilty to false chronology; but the dates of 
the Saxons are not entirely free from reproach, 
even in history books, and no one will blame 
her for any slight alteration which enabled her 
to weave the interesting story of the wooing of 
Osyth by King Sighere. He was bold, but did 
not win the fair maiden, who became abbess 
of a convent which stood almost on the same 
site as the Priory of St. Osyth in the quaint 





old-world village of Essex bearing that name. | 
The story is extremely well told, lights and | 


shades are pleasantly mingled ; and the contrast 
between the fierce, heathen Dane with the 
brave, but forgiving, Saxon is effective. The 
attempt, too, to give life-like pictures of old 
times is successful. There are pleasing illustra- 
tions by M. M. Blake. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


UnpveEr the title of The Early Public Life of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Four Times 
Prime Minister, Mr. Alfred F. Robbins has 
written a detailed account of the career of the 
late Premier up to the time of his joining the 
Peel Administration in 1541 as Vice-President 
of the Roard of Trade. Introductory to this 
will be a biographical sketch of Sir John 
Gladstone, in which special attention is given 
to those aspects of his career, both as merchant 
and politician, which exercised an influence 
upon the mental development of his youngest 
and most illustrious son, and particularly in 
regard to the question of slavery, about which 
much previously unsifted information has been 
obtained. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


At the time of his death, the late Sir Gerald 
Portal was engaged upon a narrative of his 
mission to Uganda, and had completed a con- 
siderable portion of the work when it was inter- 
rupted by his fatal illness. His diary of the 
expedition and other materials relating to it 
have been placed in the hands of Mr. Rennell 
Rodd, who has consented to prepare them for 
publication in a volume which will also contain 
the finished chapters already mentioned. The 
book, which will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, is expected to be ready by the end of 
May. 

Tue new illustrated magazine, the Yellow 
Book—about which there has been so much 
talk in certain circles—is announced to appear 
on Monday, April 16. The prospectus, which 
doos not err on the side of modesty, must be 
left to speak foritself. The mode of publication 
is in quarterly parts—or rather volumes, for 
they are to be bound in limp cloth—each of 
which will contain at least 256 pages. It is 
also interesting to know that no advertisements 
will be admitted other than publishers’ lists. 
We understand that Mr. William Watson (who, 
by the way, has a fine poem in last week’s 
Spectator) will contribute two sonnets to the 
first number. The publishers, of course, are 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane, of the 
Bodley Head, Vigo-street. 


Mr. Davin Nutr will publish shortly: 
Lectures and Addresses (Biological and Zoo- 
logical), by the late Prof. Arthur Milnes Mar- 
shall, of Owens College, Manchester ; The Loves 
of Laili and Majnun, a reprint of the transla- 
tion issued in 1836 by the late J. Atkinson, 
edited by his son, the Rev. J. A. Atkinson ; 
Welsh Folk-tales and Other Stories, collected and 
edited by Dr. P. H. Emerson; a second 
edition of Dr. Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances; and 
in the course of the year, in the ‘‘ Bibliotheque 
de Carabas,” A Philosophical Essay concerning 
the Pygmies of the Ancients, by Edward Tyson, 
M.D. (1699), edited with notes and preliminary 
dissertation on pygmy races, ancient and | 
modern, and their connexion with tradition 
and myth, by Dr. B. C. A. Windle, professor of | 
anatomy in Mason College, Birmingham. 


Messrs. GAy & Brrp will publish imme-' 
diately The Jewish Question and the Mission to , 
the Jews, by a scholar who wishes his anonymity 
to be preserved. The volume is the result of 
much reading, and of a careful study of the Jew | 
as a type, an influence, and a problem of in- | 
creasing importance in the history of civilisation. | 





Mr. ELuior Stock announces for immediate 
ublication a History of Haddlesey, by Rev. 
. N. Worsfold. At Haddlesey was one of the 

most important Templar Preceptories; subse- 
quently the Darcy and Stapleton families 
resided there, and Cromwell and his ancestors 
were connected with the parish. The work is 
compiled largely from local documents, and 
will be illustrated with sketches. 


THE author of “A King’s Daughter,” a 
novel which met with considerable success a 
year or two ago, is about to publish with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new novel 
entitled The Perfect Way of Honour. The 
scene is laid in Perthshire and the Isle of 
Wight; and the work is an attempt to show 
that there is nothing which a high-minded 
woman will shrink from to atone for an injury 
committed by one who is near and dear to her. 


Messrs. Dicsy, Lone & Co. have in the 
press two new novels—A Hidden Chain, by 
Dora Russell, and The Mystery of Clement 
Dunraven, by Jean Middlemass—both of which 
will be published in three volumes, about the 
end of April. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
announce a British (sic) edition of a volume by 
an American doctor, entitled Confidential Talks 
with Young Men. Prof. A. 8. Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, has written a recommendatory 
note. 


THE World of this week contains a birthday 
** Ode to Swinburne,” by Mr. Eric Mackay. 


WE are informed that the National Observer, 
under its aew management, proposes to publish 
a series of facsimiles of literary autographs 
of the early part of the century. The 
first of the series, to appear this week, will 
- a hitherto unknown letter of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


THE old-established foreign circulating library 
and import book business of the late J. W. 
Kolckmann, of Langham-place, Regent- street, 
has been acquired by Mr. é. O. Haas, for many 
years in the house of David Nutt, in the 
Strand, in conjunction with the working 
partners of that firm. It will be carried on by 
him under the style of Kolckmann’s Foreign 
Library (Haas & Nutt). 

Art the meeting of the Philological Associa- 
tion, to be held at University College on 
Friday next at 8 p.m., Dr. J. A. H. Murray will 
read a report on the progress of the New English 
Dictionary. 

Ar the monthly meeting of the Library 
Association, to be held at 20, Hanover-square 
on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. Madan, 
of the Bodleian Library, will read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ An Early Printing Press, as described 
by Thomas Hearne, with Notes.” 

On April 23 the German Shakspere Society 
at Weimar will have been in existence thirty 
years, as it was founded on the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of the poet. The 
event is to be celebrated by a special meeting, 
at which Prof. Dr. Léning, of Jena, will deliver 
a lecture on ‘‘The Physiological Basis of the 
Shaksperean Psychology. 


Messrs. SAMPson Low have issued this week 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1893, which 
is arranged on the same principle as for the two 
preceding years: that is to say, the names of 
authors and of subjects are included in one 
alphabet, though with differences of type and 
cross-references. We observe that the size of the 
work is steadily growing, the total number of 
pages having increased from 120 in 1890 to 147 
now. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


FULL term will begin at Cambridge on Friday, 
April 20, and at Oxford on Monday, April 23. 


THE Hibbert Lecturer for this year is the 
Rev. Dr. James Drummond, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, who has chosen for his 
subject ‘‘ Christianity in its Most Simple and 
Intellegible Form.” The lectures, consisting 
of a course of eight, will be delivered at the 
Portman Rooms, Baker-street, on Mondays 
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and Thursdays at 5 p.m., beginning on April 16. 
Admission is by ticket (without payment), to 
be obtained from Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 
The lectures will also be given at Oxford, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning on April 24. 


THE university accounts for 1893 are pub- 
lished in a special number of the Cambridge 
University Reporter, filling just 96 pages. The 
receipts of the university chest amount to just 
£39,000, towards which the rent of property con- 
tributes only about £2000. By far the largest 
items are: fees on matriculation, £4623; fees 
for examinations, £9201 (the payments to 
examiners, on the other side of the account, are 
only £7240); fees for degrees, £11,578; and 
capitation tax, £10,884. Apart from trust 
funds and assessments upon colleges, it would 
seem that Cambridge is hardly better endowed 
than London University. The effect of agri- 
cultural depression may be learned from two 
examples. The university is possessed of a 
tithe rent charge, of which the apportioned 
value is £1659 ; and possibly, in the good old 
times, this amount may have been exceeded. 
But, in 1893, after deducting depreciation of 
corn averages, rates and taxes, cost of collec- 
tion, &c., the net receipt was only £1015. 
Similarly, a farm and public-house are put 
down at a rental of £216; but the actual 
income was only £70. We are surprised to find 
the fees of candidates for local examinations 
amounting to no less than £13,722, of which 
£9905 went to the examiners; and the pay- 
ments from towns for local lectures amounting 
to £9163, of which £7783 went to the lecturers. 


Tue professors of the several theological 
colleges in and near London, which it is 
proposed to include in the new Teaching 
University of London, have unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing their general 
acceptance of the recommendations of the 
Commission. 


A PROVISIONAL programme has been issued 
of the second Summer School of Theology, 
which it is proposed to hold at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, during the latter fortnight 
of July. There will be six courses, of three 
lectures each, on philosophical and systematic 
theology; three courses on Old Testament 
and three on New Testament theology, and 
others on oe and pastoral theology, and 
on Church history. Among those who have 
promised to give lectures are: Profs. Cheyne 
and Sanday, of Oxford; Profs. Ryle and 
Macalister, of Cambridge; Prof. Seth, of 
Edinburgh; Profs. G. A. Smith, James 
Robertson, A. B. Bruce, and McKendrick, of 
Glasgow. 


Mr. JAMES Bryce has consented to deliver 
the inaugural lecture at the summer meeting 
of university extension students at Oxford this 
year, and has chosen for his subject, ‘‘ The 
Worth of the Study of Ancient Literature to 
our Time.”’ 


THE Council of the Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching has decided to hold a 
representative conference in London towards 
the end of June. 


From the thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Cambridge syndicate, it appears that the total 
of candidates at the local examinations has 
decreased from 9993 and 9564 in the two pre- 
ceding years to 9416 last year. The number of 
centres is now 177 for boys and 159 for girls. 
The percentage of passes varies from 79 for 
junior girls under sixteen to 43 for senior girls 
above nineteen. 


Mr. Junius 8. MorGan, of New York, has 
recently presented to the library of Princeton 
College a number of rare books, including 
several of the early Aldine classics, 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WINTER SONNETS FROM MY GARDEN, 
THE FIRST FIRE. 


No housemaid lights the year’s first fire for me, 
But I myself with reverential hand 

Kindle upon my hearth the sacred brand, 

That shall illume and warm us gratefully ; 
i brushwood from the garden, see !— 
Dead bough of sage and lavender—a strand 

Of knotted clematis—laurelwood bland — 

And light blue smokedrift curls up fragrantly. 
Then, as the sweet bright flame darts upwards 


gh, 

And glowing sparks are scattered all around : 

- ‘eh that each sad hearth ’’—[runs my poor 
sigh !]— 

“T thus might cheer through winter’s dreary 
round ; 

Myself would gather sticks and fuel dry, 

And bring the logs in from the frozen ground.” 


LATE SUNRISE. 


I now get up before the laggard sun, 

That hides as yet in yonder cloudbank low; 

On this side Night is still departing slow, 
Trailing behind her veils of sable dun ; 

But, eastward, see! where swiftly quiv’ring run 
Arrows of light, that flush and smite aglow 
Yon cloudlets, tier on tier and row on row, 

Till all have taken fire one by one: 

Then is the sombre cloudpall rent in twain, 
And through the rift the red sun disc doth rise, 
Until, full-orbed, it stands revealed again 

An ever new and glorious surprise :— 

Say not that early rising is in vain 

When on such marvels you may feast your eyes ! 


MY FANCY WORK. 


This is the time when ladies’ fingers deft 

Revel in rainbow tints of silk and gold, 

In oriental patterns manifold, 

And cunning broidery of woof and weft. 

Of all such skill am I, alas, bereft, 

And to acquire it am I all too old ; 

But, on the background of my garden’s mould 
Let me embroider also, right and left : 

First, flaming bands of yellow crocus, sec, 

With tufts of tender snowdrops, pure and white, 
Pale primrose and young-eyed anemone, 

And sweet narcissus, tulips streaked with light ; 
But oh, my daffodils, most fair are ye 

Springing from grassy sward—mine eye’s delight ! 


KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF, ROBERTSON SMITH. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the 
death of Prof. W. Robertson Smith, which took 
place last Saturday (March 31), in his rooms at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Though his con- 
stitution had shown signs of breaking down for 
some years past, he had only been seriously ill 
for little more than a week. One of his oldest 
Scotch friends was with him at the last; and 
his remains have been taken to Scotland, to be 
buried in his native village. 

William Robertson Smith was the son of the 
Free Church minister of Keig, in the upper 
valley of the Don, in Aberdeenshire. He was born 
on November 8, 1846; and at a very early age 
won a bursary at the University of Aberdeen, 
where he graduated in 1865 with the highest 
distinction in more than one subject. His 
keenest rival in the examinations was William 
Minto, whocame from the same Highland strath, 
and who died, just a year ago, under very similar 
circumstances. On leaving Aberdeen, Robey ‘yn 
Smith continued his studies in German at 
Bonn and Gottingen, where he acquired the 
principles of scientific research to which he 
remained ever afterwards devoted. For about 
two years (1868-70) he acted as assistant to 
the professor of physics at Edinburgh. In 
1870, on the foundation of the Free Church 
College at Aberdeen, he was appointed the 
first occupant of the chair of Hebrew and Old 





Testament exegesis. From this chair he was 
finally driven in 1880, after a prolonged 
struggle in the ecclesiastical courts, on a charge 
of heresy, based upon his Biblical articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It is almost 
impossible now to realise the excitement which 
his case then aroused throughout Scotland. 
His profound learning, the boldness and elo- 
quence of his defence, and his manifest personal 
integrity gained for him a host of friends. 
Two courses of lectures that he delivered about 
this time, on the history of the Jews, 
were attended by enthusiastic audiences at 
Edinburgh and at Glasgow. He had now 
become assistant editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and lived at Edinburgh, until he 
was invited to Cambridge in 1883, to succeed 
Palmer as the Lord Almoner’s reader in Arabic. 
At Cambridge he spent the remainder of his 
life (except for a visit for health’s sake to Egypt 
and Arabia, where he met with some strange 
experiences), becoming ultimately a fellow of 
Christ’s, the college of Dr. Peile and Prof. 
Skeat. On the death of Henry Bradshaw in 
1886, he was elected University Librarian. But 
the work of this post was never congenial, and 
became too heavy for his physical powers; so 
that in 1889 he was glad to accept the chair of 
Arabic, vacant by the death of Dr. William 
Wright, whose lectures he afterwards edited. 
Meanwhile, he had become sole editor of the 
Encyclopaedia, the ninth edition of which owes 
more to him throughout than it does even 
to its first editor, Prof. Spencer Baynes. The 
banquet given in the hall of Christ’s College, on 
December 11, 1888, to celebrate the completion 
of the work, worthily crowned his career. 
Henceforth, his enfeebled health permitted him 
to accomplish nothing else on a scale equal 
to his intellectual powers. But he continued to 
take an active part in academical business, and 
to show occasional flashes of the old spirit. In 
September, 1892, he presided over the Semitic 
section of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London. He delivered no 
address on that occasion; but he prominently 
advocated the organisation of a group of 
scholars to undertake the compilation of an 
Oriental Encyclopaedia. Almost the last piece 
of work that he did was to prepare a report on 
the unique stone weight from Samaria, with a 
disputed inscription in ancient Semitic char- 
acters, which was printed in the ACADEMY of 
November 18, 1893. This report is a model of 
patient ingenuity and impartial exposition. 
We believe aiso that this very year he was able 
to revise for a new edition at least one of his 
early works. 

Robertson Smith’s abilities were greater than 
the books he has left behind. When the echoes 
of the famous “heresy hunt” are buried in 
kindly oblivion, he will long be remembered as 
the editor of the ninth edition of the Hneyclo- 
paedia Britannica. For it was mainly his 
example and his influence which brought that 
work up to the German standard of exact 
scholarship. It is sad to think that the con- 
scientious labour he expended upon those 
editorial duties undoubtedly shortened his own 
life. We must also mention his Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), which is an 
admirable example of philological research 
applied to obscure historical problems. 

Robertson Smith led a public and a stormy 
life, the effects of which certainly left an 
impress upon his character. He was an ardent 
controversialist, and could be brusque in his 
manner and harsh in his judgments. But such 
defects of temperament were more than atoned 
for by grand qualities of head and heart, and 
served to show off his rugged independence. 
Cambridge—where oriental studies have suffered 
so grievously by the loss within ten years 
of Palmer and Keith Falconer, Wright and 
Bensly—will find it hard to fill his —< s 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Jonn WARD contributes to the Antiquary 
an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Museum at Caer- 
leon.”” The Roman remains which have been 
discovered from time to time in the neigh- 
bourhood are of a high degree of interest. A 
villa in the castle grounds furnishes a curious 
memorial of the Roman occupation. The 
Roman settlers, like ourselves, were in the 
habit of what is now called restoration. Here 
we have two, if not three, structures super- 
imposed on one another. Mr. Ward’s paper is 
confined entirely to Roman objects. He promises 
a continuation, in which, we trust, matters 
medieval will be treated of. The proposed 
restoration of Stainburn Church, Yorkshire, 
is dealt with in an able report to the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings by 
Mr. Thackery Turner. We are glad that it is 
reprinted here, as it will come under the notice 
of many who otherwise would never have 
seen it. Mr. Edmund Spedding has a good paper 
on “ Christian Symbolism.” We need not say 
that the subject is one of such vast extent and 
overmastering influence that any short article 
such as must appear ina magazine can only 
give the very meagrest outline. The cross alone 
would require several volumes to deal with 
efficiently. ‘Symbolism is warranted by the 
Parables, and our very lives commence with the 
symbolic accompaniment to the rite of baptism.” 
Mr. Spedding tells his readers this is true to 
the letter; but it may not be amiss to remark 
that those who only know the baptismal rite 
from witnessing it as performed by those bodies 
which are the children of the Reformation, do 
not know how rich the old services were in 
symbolic material. The east and west heretics 
and orthodox alike vied with each other in 
surrounding the initiatory rite by which infants 
are admitted within the church’s pale with 
symbolic acts and words. That much symbolism 
as such among Christians can be traced to non- 
Christian sources is a fact that no one who has 
studied the subject can callin question. We 
are far in advance now of the standpoint of 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. Andromeda and the 
Sea Monster and Orpheus charming rocks and 
stones are to be seen in the Catacombs. 
In the ‘‘ Notes for the Month” there is an 
account by the Rev. P. J. O. Minos of a re- 
cumbent wooden effigy in the church of St. 
Bartholomew, Much Marel, Herefordshire. 
Effigies in wood are very rare in this country. 
We trust that this example will be tenderly 
cared for. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bismancr’s Leben u. Wirken. Nach ihm selbst erziihlt. 
Leipzig: Renger. 8 M. cil 
Borwiok, O. Frhr. vy. Grundziige zur Judenfrage. Leipzig : 

Friedrich. 3 M. va 
Gescurcurs, politische, der Gegenwart. XXVII. Das J. 
1893. Berlin: Springer. 4 M. : ; 
Imvent, Hugues. Portraits et études. Paris: Fischbacher. 
6 fr 


Jorvitie, Prince de. Vieux souvenirs (1818—1848). Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Scuwanrz, R. Esther im deutschen u. neulateinischen 
Drama des Reformationszeitalters. Oldenburg: Schulze. 
4M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


BWetetoh 


hichte d. Christen- 





FaizptAxper, M. Zur g 
thums, Wien: Hilder. 2M. 80 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Avynotrs, J. B. J. La Vraie Jeanne d’Arc. Il. La paysanne 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LOGIE ELPHINSTONE OGAMS, 
London: March 81, 1894. 


In his remarks on the Logie Elphinstone 
Stone, in the current number of the ACADEMY, 
Mr. Nicholson states—so far quite accurately— 
that I have read its circular Ogam inscription 
as Athat Bhoto. Allow me to point out that I 
have since published a revised version. The 
first, which appears in The Ogams of Scotland 
(Proc. 8. A. Scot., xviii. 188), was framed, 
some twelve years ago, after an examination of 
the original; but study, last year, of a paper 
cast (taken by Mr. W. R. Paton) together 
with a photograph of large size, has changed 
my views in several particulars (see Origins of 
Pictish Symbolism, p. 53}. 

Special difficulties attach to this inscription, 
partly arising from its unique circular form. 
These, with your permission, I will enumerate, 
briefly stating at the same time the conclusions 
I have been led to adopt. (1) The relation of 
the scores to the stem-line. I assume that all 
the outer scores are above the line, and all the 
inner below it. (2) The direction of the scores. 
The stone probably stood within, or formed 
part of, a circle of pillar-stones, and faced 
south; the top of its incised circle must, I 
think, represent the north, and the scores 
would, so to speak, march with the sun from 
left to right, as a procession would have moved 
round a circular temple. (3) The starting- 
point. Three spaces divide the groups into as 
many sections, each, no doubt, representing a 
separate word. Counting the top of the circle 
as north, the spaces stand (roughly) at east, 
south, and west. I assume that the movement 
would be made from sunrise-point, viz., at the 
east, thence would pass by south to west, and 
would finish in the north; in other words, the 
legend would begin at the spectator’s right and 
would continue towards his left. (4) The 
angle-junctions of the vowels. These are ill- 
defined, thus the relations between the inner 
and outer scores are sometimes hard to deter- 
mine—this cannot be explained without a 
diagram. (5) Doubtful markings. There are 
two marks within the circle, perhaps mere in- 
juries, perhaps portions of angled vowel-scores. 
Their slants and positions might favour the 
latter view; but Mr. Paton, who is well 
acquainted with the original, inclines to the 
former. His cast, I may mention, being on 
thin paper gives much help, by showing on its 
under side the true courses of lines not so 
evident on its surface, nor in the photograph, 
nor perhaps in the original. 

The transliteration I have suggested is as 
follows:—At Thaho Dho. This is subject to 
the omission of the two doubtful inner mark:. 
Including both (but each must stand on its own 
merits) the second and third words would 
become Dahaho and Du. The translation 
would seem to be ‘‘ The [burial-] place* of 
Taogh (Thaddeus) the Black.” As an illustra- 
tive example, compare the Irish epitaph ‘‘ Or 
do Bran Du.b, Pray for Bran the Black” 
(Petrie and M. Stokes, Chr. Ir. Ins. ii. 2), an 





° At = Ait, a place, in old Aberdonian Dee- 
side speech pronounced At, with the vowel broad 
and long (Pict. Sym., p. 53). 





ancient inscription, though more modern than 
the Ogam at Logie Elphinstone, which is 
probably of the’ sixth century; for, from the 
style and nature of its symbolism and the 
absence of Christian signs, it cannot be much 
later than the period of St. Columba’s mission, 
while the vowel-forms of the Ogams and the 
curious superimposition of the Crescent symbol 
(Sun Axe) upon a half-erased Double-Disc 
symbol (Sun and Moon) seem to indicate no 
relatively early date among the Pagan monu- 
ments. SovuTHESK. 








WHAT WAS A LOCK ON THE THAMES ? 
London: March 29, 1894. 

Thomas Pennant’s Voyage from Chester to 
London (1583), concludes with the statement 
that there was then no lock between Houlter’s, 
above Maidenhead, and London. This sur- 
prised me, as there are now eleven locks; and 
I set to work to find out the dates of their 
making. But as no book in the British 
Museum that I came across gave these, I had 
to apply to the secretary of the Thames Con- 
servancy, Mr. James H. Gough, and he cour- 
teously sent them me. Romney or Windsor 
was the first built, in 1797. Then came 
Teddington (1811), Sunbury and Shepperton 
(1813), Molesey and Penton Hook (1815), Bell 
Weir at Egham (1817), Old Windsor (1821), 
Boveney above Eton (1836), Bray (1845). The 
reports, however, of the river engineers from 
1791 to 1811 show tkat in those days a Lock 
was not what it is to us, and that there was a 
distinction between a Lock and a Pound Lock or 
Turnpike Lock, which latter terms I suppose to 
be different names for the same thing, what we 
call a Lock now. Brindley, in 1770, calls it 
a ‘‘ Cistern-Lock.” I suggested to Mr. Gough 
that the old Lock was a kind of movable weir, 
or part of one; and so it proves to have been. 

A Description of the River Thames, &e. (1758), 
says at p. 158: 


**The principal Obstruction to the Navigation of 
most Rivers, being the Want of Water, especially 
in the Summer Time, when the Springs are low ; 
in Order to remedy this Inconvenience in the 
River Thames, which is now navigable 138 Miles 
above London Bridge, the Use of Locks was 
happily invented, which are a kind of wooden 
Machines, placed quite a-cross the River, and so 
contrived, as totally to obstruct the Current of the 
Stream, and dam up the Water, as long as it shall 
be thought convenient. By this Artifice the River 
is obliged to rise to a proper Height, that is, till 
there is Depth enough for the Barge to pass over 
the Shallows; which done, the confined Waters 
are set at Liberty, and the loaded Vessel continues 
its Voyage, till another Shoal requires the same 
Contrivance, and again retards its Course.’’ 


This process, of course, wasted a quantity of 
water, and led to the use of Pound-Locks or 
Turnpike-Locks, which only lose a lockfull at 
a time ; though in dry seasons the old plan of 
flashing, to give a loaded barge water enough 
to float, was secured by pulling up several 
paddles in the weir by the pound-lock, and 
sometimes even by opening the valve in the 
upper or sluice-gates, 

Can any reader of the ACADEMY refer me to 
a drawing or description of how an old open- 
able lock was worked? I find none in the 
Thames Views of Ireland, Boydell, Cooke, 
Westall, Tombleson. It seems hardly possible 
that a whole Lock acrcss a moderately broad 
part of the Thames could be moved, as was the 
‘Flash common Lock, with a Swing Bar and 
Tackle, to put down and take up, like that at 
Marlow,” mentioned by R. Mylnein 1793. I 
can only suppose that the complete Lock or 
Weir had this up-and-down structure in its 
middle, and that it was lifted above a barge 
passing through the lock, or swung at right 
angles to it. 
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“ 


In 1758, Chambers, Cyclop. iii., says : 

‘* Lock, or Weir, in Inland Navigation, the general 
name for all those works of wood and stone, made 
to confine and raise the water of a river : the banks 
also which are made to divert the course of a 
river, were called by these names in some places. 
But the term Jock is more particularly appropriate 
to express a kind of canal included between two 
gates; the upper called by workmen the sluice- 
gate, and the lower called the flood-gate.’’ 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 








DANTE'’S INTERPRETATION OF ‘‘ GALILEA” AS 
‘* BIANCHEZZA” (Conv. iv. 22). 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

In commenting on Mark xvi. 7 in the Con- 
vito (iv. 22) Dante says: ‘‘Ite e dite alli disce- 
poli suoi e a Pietro, che Ello li precedera in 
Galilea . . . cioé che la Beatitudine precedera 
loro in Galilea, cioé nella speculazione. Galilea 
: tanto a dire quanto bianchezza.” 

Whence did Dante, who is supposed to have 
known ‘small Greek and less Hebrew ”—to 
paraphrase a familiar phrase of Ben Jonson’s— 
get this interpretation of Galilee as ‘‘ white- 
ness”? By the Fathers the Hebrew word is 
variously interpreted. St. Augustine says: 
‘‘Galilaea interpretatur vel transmigratio vel 
revelatio.” St. Jerome says: “ Galilaea volw- 
bilitas dicitur.” St. Gaudentius: ‘‘ Galilaea 
vel volubilis, vel rota nuncupatur, ex Hebraeo 
interpretata sermone.” Bede says: ‘‘ Galilaea 
interpretatur transmigratio perpetrata”’; 80 
Anselm and Hugh of St. Victor. Alcuin says: 
‘‘Galilaea transmigratio facta, vel revelatio 
interpretatur.” Rabanus Maurus says: ‘‘ Mys- 
tice Galilaea sublimis rota interpretatur ” ; else- 
where: ‘‘Bene Galilaea perpetrata transmi- 
gratio interpretatur.” St. Thomas Aquinas: 
‘‘Galilaea ut interpretatur transmigratio, sig- 
nificat gentilitatem ; sed ut interpretatur reve- 
latio, significat patriam coelestem.” 

Dante’s interpretation appears to have been 
due to some fanciful connexion of the word 
with the Greek ydAa, and was perhaps borrowed 
from Isidore of Seville, who says: ‘‘ Galilaea 
regio Palaestinae vocata, quod gignat candi- 
diores homines quam Palaestina”’ (Ztym. Lib. 
xiv. Cap. iii. §23). Isidore doubtless connected 
Galilaca with the Greek word ydAa, for he else- 
where directly refers Gallia to that source: 
“Gallia a candore populi nuncupata est, ydAa 
enim Graece lac dicitur” (bid. Cap. iv. § 25). 
A gloss on the former passage says: ‘‘ Etymon 
Graecum cum vox sit Hebraea.” It may be 
added that Isidore’s account of Galilee is copied 
verbatim by Vincent of Beauvais in his 
Speculum Historiale (Lib. i. Cap. 67). 

PAaGET TOYNBEE. 








DR. JOHNSON AND SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
London: March 21, 1894. 
In Boswell’s Johnson occurs this saying of 
the Doctor: 
_ “Society is held together by communication and 
information ; and I remember this remark of Sir 
Thomas Prown’s, ‘Do the devils lie? No; for 
then Hell could not subsist.’ ’’ 


Upon this, Dr. Birkbeck Hill has the follow- 
ing note: 

“In The Adventurer, No. 50, Johnson writes: | 
‘The devils,’ says Sir Thomas Brown, ‘ do not tell | 
lies to one another; for truth is necessary to all | 
ocieties ; nor can the society of hell subsist with- | 
outfit’ Mr. Wilkin, the editer of Brown’s Jor/:s | 





(d 1836, i. liv.) says: ‘I should be glad to know | letters, edited by his widow. With the excep- 
tion of afew pages of autobiography, relating 
only to his early life, and a journal, the two 
volumes consist almost wholly of letters ; among 
the most frequent of his correspondents on this 
side of the water being Sir William Hooker, Sir 
J. D. Hooker, Darwin, Dean Church, and Lord [ 


the authority of this assertion.’ I infer from this 
tat the passage is not in Brown’s Works.” 

For once, the wonderful learning and 
industry of Dr. Birkbeck Hill have left un- 
solved a question, that admits of easy solution. 
In the eleventh chapter of the first book of the 


Gray. 


welcome with pleasure this collection of his 


Enquiries into Common and Vulgar Errors, is a 
characteristic passage, from which I quote the 
opening and closing words: 

** But of such a diffused nature, and so large is 
the Empire of Truth, that it hath place within the 
walls of Hell, and the Devils themselves are daily 
forced to practise it. . . . And so also in 
Moral verities, although they deceive us, they lie 
not unto each cther; as well understanding that 
all community is continued by Truth, and that of 
Hell cannot con:ist without it.’ 

Dr. Johnson, after his manner, quoted the 
passage in its general sense, without verbal 
accuracy. I may add, that in the folio of 1686, 
from which I quote, not is omitted after they 
lie: an evident printer’s error, or slip of the 


pen. 
LIONEL JOHNSON, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, April8,7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ The Juvenile Offender 
and the Conditions which produce him,” by the Rev. 
W. D. Morrison. 

Monpay, April 9,5 p.m. Hellenic: Prof. Furtwiiogler’s 
Views as to the Temples on the Acropolis at Athens,” by 
Miss Jane Harrison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ Photo- 
metry,” 11 , by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘' A Journey across Central 
Asia,’’ by Mr. St. George R. Littledale. 

Tugspay, April10, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Electric 
Illumination,’ II , by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ The Construc- 
tion of Gas Works,” by Mr. C. Hunt. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: ‘Recent Economic 
Developments of Australian Enterprise,’’ by the Hon. 
James Inglis. , 

8p.m. Scciety of Arts: “‘The Evolution of Decora- 
tive Art,” by Mr. Henry Balfour. 

8.20 p.m, Anthropological: ‘‘The Head of a Micro- 
cephalic Hindu,’’ by Prof. R. W. Reid ; ‘‘ Ethnographical 
Studies in the West of Ireland,” by Prof. A.C. Haddon. 

Wepvespay, April 11, 4.30p.m. National Indian Association : 

* London— What a Visitor may Learn of its History in | 
a Walkthrough its Streets,” by Mr. Arthur EB. Quekett. | 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** London Coal Gas and its | 
Enrichment,” by Fref. Vivian Lewes. | 

Sp.m. Geological : ‘** Mesozoic Rocks and Crystalline | 
Schists in the Lepontine Alps,’’ by Prof. T. G. Bonney ; 
**Bome Trachytes, Metamorpbosed Tuffs, and other Rocks 
of Igneous Origin, on the Western Flank of Dartmoor,’ 
by Lieut-General C. A. McMahon. 


8p.m. Library Aszociation: ‘An Early Printing 
a as described by Thomas Hearne,’’ by Mr. F. 
a 


n. 

Tnurspay, April 12,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Etching 
Revival,” IL.. by Mr. F. Seymour Haden 

8pm. Mathematical : ‘* Regular Difference Terms,” 
by the President ; *‘ Theorems Concerning Spheres,’’ by 

tr. 8. Ro s; ©The Expansion of Certaia Infinite 
Products,” II., Prof. L. J. Rogers; and * A Property of 
the Circum-Circle,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘The Best 
Resistance for the Receiving Instrument with a Leaky 
Telegraph Line,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton, and Mr. C. 8. 
Whitehead ; *‘ Transparent;Conducting Screens for Electric 
and other Apparatus,’ and “An Astatic Station Volt- 
meter,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton avd Mr. T. Mather ; ‘‘ Cost 
of Electrical Energy,” by Mr. R. E. Crompton. 

8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, April 13, 5 p.m. Physical: Discussion, ‘‘ The 
Calculating Machines.”’ by Prof. Henrici ; ‘* The Minimum 
Temperature of Visibility,” by Mr. P. L. Gray; “The 
Mechanism of Electrical Conduction,’? by Dr. C. V. 
Burton. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin: ‘‘ Ruskin’s Teaching on Iaterest 
of Money,” by the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘Report on_the Progress 
¢ the New Englich Dictionary,” by Dr. J. A. H 

urray. 

9 a Royal Institution: ‘‘ Some Properties of the 
Electric Discharge through Gases,” by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson. ape 

Sarurpay, April 14, 3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘ Life 
among the Afghans,” IL , by Mr. J. A. Gray. 

3.45p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS. 


Letters of Asa Gray. Edited by Jane Loring 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) Those to 
whom Asa Gray is a living memory, will 














Justice Fry. The interest is of course chiefly 
scientific, but by no means exclusively so. 
The letters written at the time of the great War 
of secession are especially interesting, exhibiting, 
as they do, the prevalent feelings of the cul- 
tured classes in the Northern States, their 
enthusiasm for the war, their detestation of the 
avowed policy of the Southern leaders, their 
unwavering confidence in the restoration of the 
Union, and the appreciation which many of 
them felt of the causes which misled public 
opinion in this country. But Gray’s work in 
life was the culture and teaching of natural 
science. The son of a small farmer and tanner 
in Massachusetts, he gradually rose to the 
position of professor of botany at Harvard 
University, and to a place rivalled only by a 
very few men on this side of the Atlantic, as a 
leader of scientific thought. The interest of 
these volumes centres on his reception from 
the first of the main principles of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species; and his letters display 
admirably the stages through which he was 
compelled to give in his adhesion to the 
hypothesis of the evolution of species by 
natural selection. It is not too much to say 
that it is largely to the support given to 
Darwin’s views by Hooker, Lyell, and Gray, 
that their rapid acceptance by the scientific 
world was due. Gray’s adhesion was especially 
valuable, as the pupil and friend of Agassiz, 
one of the staunchest upholders of the old 
views, “8 one whose work was almost entirely 
in systematic rather than in physiologicri 
botany, and as a man of deep and orthodox 
religious convictions. 'To the personal qualities 
which endeared Asa Gray to a very large circle 
of friends, both in America and in this country, 
where he was a frequent visitor, these volumes 
bear ample testimony. 


Chapters in Modern Botany. By Patrick 
Geddes. (John Murray.) This is a little book 
to be highly recommended to any one desirous 
of interesting young people in the more 
romantic and fascinating departments of 
botanical science. Prof. Geddes discourses 
pleasantly, and with a competent scientific 
knowledge, on such subjects as pitcher plants, 
insectivorous plants, the movements of plants, 
and the relations between animals and plants. 
The mode of treatment contrasts very favourably 
with that of many popularisers of science. It 
is a pity that the author did not furnish, or 
was not allowed, a larger number of illustra- 
tions. There are only seven or eight in the 
whole volume, and of these about one-half are 
devoted to pitcher plants. 


Handbook of British Hepaticae. By M. C. 
Cooke. (W. H. Allen.) Although simply a 
compilation of the writings of others, this is a 
useful monograph of the British species of 
liverworts, and will be a valuable manual for 
reference. The numerous woodcuts give the 
distinguishing characters of all the genera, and 
of nearly a)l the species. A useful bibliography 
is appended. 

WE have received No. 2 of Contributions 
from the Botanical Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which consists of a 
Botanical and Economic Study of Maize, by 
Dr. J. W. Harshberger, extending over nearly 
130 pages and illustrated with four plates. 
The subject is treated under every possible 
aspect. First, there is a botanical chapter, 
dealing briefly with descriptive anatomy, 
together with a full bibliography and list of 


synonyms—the names recorded for the plant 
in the East Indies might have been largely ex- 
tended. 
the main object of the treatise: an elaborate 
examination of the evidence—botanical, clim- 
atic, archaeological, philological, and historical 
—with regard to the original home of maize. 
The author claims to have established that all 


Then follows what may be considered 
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the ascertained facts point in the same direc- 
tion—namely, that this was in Central and 
Southern Mexico; and that the Mayas of 
Yucatan deserve the credit of having invented 
American agriculture. A map shows the 
several stages by which, in the author’s 
opinion, the cultivation gradually extended 
over both North and South America in pre- 
Columbian times. Finally, we have some 
account of the conditions favourable to the 
yzrowth of maize, of its chemical constituents, 
of its economic value, and of its commercial 
future. Incidentally, we may notice that the 
American usage of ‘‘ corn” simpliciter for maize 
has been sanctioned by a judicial ruling in 
Pennsylvania. 

WE have also received the third volume of 
Massee’s British Fungus Flora. A fourth is 
still wanted to complete the work. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tie first annual soirée of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burliagton House on Wednesday, 
May 2. 

TIE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. J.J. 


Thomson, on ‘Some Properties of the Electric 
Discharge through Gases.” 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, to be held at 3, Hlanover-square on 
Tuesday next at 8.30 p.m., Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
of Dublia, will read a paper, entitled ‘“‘ Ethno- 
graphical Studies in the West of Ireland,” with 
illustrations by means of the optical lantern. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, donations of £50 each were acknow- 
ledged from Prof. Dewar and Mr. Hugh 
Leonard, towards the fund for the promotion of 
experimental research at low temperatures. 


Messrs. BuAckte & Son will publish on May 
1 the first part of a translation, by Prof. Oliver, 
of Prof. Kerner von Marilaun’s P/lanzenleben, 
with abundant illustrations. The work will be 
completed in sixteen monthly parts. 


Messrs. GEORGE Puttie & Son announce 
A Handbook for Peginners in the Study of 
Natural Science: a series of articles by 
various writers, with an introduction by Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, edited by the Lady 
Isabel Margesson. The contents and list of 
contributors will be as follows: Birds, by W. 
Warde Fowler; Fossils, by F. A. Bather; 
Minerals, by G. T. Prior ; The Study of Mosses, 
by E. M. Tindall; Fungi, by A. Lorrain 
Smith; Seaweeds, by E. M. Holmes; The 
Study of Flowers, by Prof. Patrick Geddes; 
Zo wlogy, by J. Arthur Thomson; Shells, by 
K. R. Sykes; Teaching Natural Science, by 
M. L. Hodgson; How to Observe Without 
Destroying, by Edith Carrington ; The Micro- 
scope, and How to Mount Microscopic Objects, 
by the Rev. Theodore Wood ; Home Museums, 
by Mrs. Brightwen; Bands of Mercy, by Mrs. 
Sackling. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 
EvizAnerHan.—( Wednesday, March 21.) 


Frepenitck Rogers, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. 
James Ernest Baker read a paper on ‘“ The Eliza- 
bethan Sonueteers.’”?’ Mr. Baker commenced his 
paper with a full and concise explanation of the 
origin of the sonnot, and then proceeded to describe 
how the form was handled by Guittone d’ Arezzo, 
Petrarch, Dante, Camoens, Bellay, and other poets. 
The sonnet was introduced into English literature 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey. 
Both Surrey and Wyatt were considerably influ- 
enced by Italian poetry. Like the majority of the 
young noblemen of the day, they had in their 
youth travelled in Italy; and, on returning to 
Euglind, had brought back with them an eager 


} and noblest of the Elizabethan poets—Edmund 
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desire to infuse the inspiration they had gained 
nto the poetry of their native land. The new 
‘*courtly makers,” as that quaint Elizabethan 
critic, Puttenham, calls them, ‘* travelled into Italy 
and there tasted the sweet and stately :neasures 
and style of the Italian poesy,” and came home 
filled with the zeal of ‘‘ novices newly crept out of 
the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch.’’ 
Their poems were published for the first time in a 
collection of verse generally known as ‘‘ Tottell’s 
Miscellany.’’ The full title is ‘‘ Songs and Sonettes 
written by the ryght honourable Henry Howard, late 
earle of Surrey, and others.’’ The publication of 
this volume of poetry was an important event in 
the literature of this country. It was a powerful 
stimulus inciting men to take a fresh interest in both 
the reading and writing of poetry. The influence 
of Chaucer had almost died away, or was evaporat- 
ing in the wearisome verses of Lydgate and 
Hawes, or becoming an “instrument of reform” 
in the more energetic work of Skelton and 
Lyndsay. But it cannot be said that Surrey and 
Wyatt were particularly successful with the 
sonnet. They evidently recognised the almost 
insuperable difficulties of using the Italian form in 
the English language, but did not labour much 
to overcome them. Wyatt closely follows the 
Petrarcan arrangement; while Surrey, after con- 
tinued experiments, finally arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the form best suited for the English 
language should consist of three quatrains and a 
couplet, a form afterwards used by Daniel for his 
**Sonnets to Delia,’”” and by Shakszere. The 
publication of the numerous miscellanies of love 
songs and sonnets may be said to commence with 
Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnets to Stellain 1591. In 
1592 came Daniel’s sonnets to Delia, and Conetable’s 
sonnets to Diana; in 1593 Lodge’s sonnets 
to Phillis, and Watson’s ‘‘Tears of Fancy, 
or Love Disdained”’; in 1594 Drayton’s 
**Tdea’s Mirror, Amours in Quatorzain’’; and 
in 1596 Spenser’s ‘‘ Amoretti or Sonnets.”” This 
list is by no means a complete one, but it contains 
the most notable names, After reading these 
numerous collections of Elizabethan sonnets, 
** stuck full of amorous fancies,’’ it is an extremely 
difficult question to answer whether the passions 
they express were real or imaginary. Possibly in 
some cases they were the genuine articles of faith 
of an enraptured lover, but more frequently they 
were purely fictitious. We only know we possess 
a very charming collection of love sonnets, full of 
graceful and delicate conceits ; and we should be 
singularly obtuse, nay, wickedly ungrateful, as 
lovers of poetry, if we evaded them solely because 
we could not satisfy our curiosity whether the 
beautiful ladies to whom they are addressed ever 
existed. Of course it must be understood that all 
sonnets produced at this time were not only 
‘* dallyings with the innocence of love.”” On the 
contrary, we find many excellent sonnets on life 
and death and their inseparable joys and sorrows. 
Even your most amorous sonneteer was fain to 
dwell on other things occasionally. He couldn’t 
always be asking his lady ‘‘to live with him 
and be his love.’’ Like you and I, they 
heard the beating of the wings of the angels 
of Death ; like St. Basil, they found that it was 
only in Paradise that roses ever grew without 
thorns. Still, most of the Elizabethan sonneteers 
took love and youth for their themes, and who will 
deny that a youthful poetry could occupy itself 
with more delightful subjects ? 


** The God of Love, ah! benedicite— 
How mighty and how great a lord is he.”’ 


As might naturally be expected, one of the sweetest 


Spenser—was not slow to perceive the beauty and 
value of the new form of verse. He introduced 
several variations; but they cannot be considered, 
even as experiments, completely satisfactory. They 
rank among his least successful work. The 
earliest poems that the author of ‘‘The Faerie 





Queen’’ published under the name of sonnets 
were written in blank verse, which clearly proves 
that Spenser entertained, at that period of his | 
career, a very loose idea of the actual nature and | 
scope of the form. Eventually, after repeated 
experiments, he discarded the fourteen-line blank 
verse form, and produced one consisting of three 
quatrains and a couplet. This modification 
of the Italian and existing English moulds 


seems to have given him special gratification, for 
he adopted it for his ambitious ‘*‘ Amoretti,’’ a series 
of sonnets recording his progress in love for the 
lady to whom he was afterwards married. Yet the 
reading of them fails to convey any genuine and 
abiding pleasure. The handling is too intricate, 
the conceits so manifestly frigid and far-fetched, 
the prevalent tone so palpably artificial, the human 
interest curiously tame. The ‘‘ well-languaged 
Daniel,’’ when publishing his ‘‘ Sonnets to Delia”’ 
in 1592, justly complained that ‘‘a greedy printer 
had published some of his sonnets along with those 
of Sir Philip Sidney.”” Daniel alluded to the 
volume of sonnets surreptitiously published under 
the general editorship of Thomas Nash in 1591, 
which contained Sidney’s ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella” 
and twenty-eight sonnets by Daniel, in addition 
to other poems by ‘* Divers Noblemen and Gentle- 
men.’’ A corrected and authentic edition of 
Sidney's sonnets appeared later in the same year. 
Nash’s eulogy of Sidney is rather extravagant and 
not a little humorous. He apologises for com- 
mending a poet ‘‘ the least syllable of whose name 
sounded in the ears of judgment is able to give the 
meanest line he writes a dowry of immortality. 
And he is unnecessarily rude to some of his con- 
temporaries. ‘‘ Put out your rush candles, you 
poets and rhymers,’’ he peremptorily cries, ‘‘ ani 
bequeath your crazed quatorzains to the chandlers, 
for, lo! here he cometh that hath broken your 
legs.”” Sidney’s sonnets are always interesting 
reading. They are distinguished by their beautiful 
thoughts and exquisite tenderness of language, and 
stand out prominently from much of the love 
versifying of the day by their striking originality. 
Sidney was no mere imitator, no ‘‘ pick-purse of 
another’s wit.’’ Though the sonnets of Daniel do 
not possess the originality and sparkling grace 
that belong to the sonnets of Sidney, they are 
characterised by vigorous thought and a com- 
manding and harmonious flow of language. The 
publication in 1592 of his ‘‘Sonnets to Delia” 
helped considerably to the development of the 
English form. Samuel Daniel and Michael 
Drayton were the two men who actually prepared 
and made ready the splendid instrument on 
which, in a very short time, the greatest of all the 
Elizabethan poets, William Shakspere, was to play 
such transcendently beautiful music. The first 
edition of Daniel’s ‘‘Sonnets to Delia’? was pre- 
faced by a prose dedication to the Countess of 
Pembroke, ‘‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
Daniel wishing ‘‘ to be graced by the countenance 
of your protection, whom the fortune of our time 
hath made the happy and judicial patroness of 
the muses (a glory hereditary to your house).” 
Daniel also wrote a dedicatory sonnet to the 
Countess in the second issue, calling her “ the 
wonder of these, glory of other times,’ and 
asserting that the sonnets were ‘‘ her own, begotten 
by her hand.’’ Truly, ‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother’? must have been a beautiful and 
gracious woman. Little is known of Henry 
Constable. He came of a Roman Catholic family, 
was educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, and took 
his degree of B.A. in 1579. Owing to his activity 
in the interests of his religion, he was banished 
from England in 1595, and on returning, probably 
in 1602, was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
not released until 1601. In the ‘‘ Retura from 
Parnassus ’’ (1606), he is spoken of as if he were 
still alive, and injBolton’s ** Hypereritica’’ (1616), 
as if he had lately died. Constable was not a 
great poet, but his verse will always find a place in 
the hearts of those who are willing to be charmed 
by sweet ideas expressed in language ‘‘ aglow with 
the rapture of beauty.”” For warmth of colour, 
power of imagination, and ardour of expression, 
Constable was greatly superior to Daniel. The 
sound of the verse rings out clearer, the imagery 
is not so ruthlessly forced, there is not “‘a thinking 
too precisely,’’ a grave charge to bring against 
any poet. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
love sonnets of Constable were written in ‘“‘ the 
very hey-day of his blood,”” The extravagance of 


| youthfal passion bubbles merrily and spontaneously 


su every line. Like most of us, Constable as he 
grew older became more sober and reasonable. 
Alas: it is a heavy price we have to pay for 
the somewhat doubtful privilege of being 
sober and reasonable. Mme. de Lafayette 
wrote to Menige, “It costs dear to become 
reasonable, it costs us our youth.’”? Thomas 
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Lodge was born in London about the year 
of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. He was 
the con of @ prosperous grocer, who became Lord 
Mayor in 1563. In 1573 Lodge was at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He was intended for the law, 
bat soon drifted into literature. His parents 
seem to have regarded him as a wild and reckless 
youth, and never forgave him for his persistent 
love of poetry. His name is not mentioned in his 
father’s will, and in his mother’s will Lodge has 
his share left him on remaining what ‘‘a good 
student ought to be.’”? Lodge’s nature was too 
impetuous to permit him to spend much time in 
elaborating and polishing to the desired state of 
perfection such an intricate form of verse as the 
sonnet. Occasionally he opens well, but the 
conclusion is often lamentably disappointing. He 
is far more successful in his lyrical pieces, which 
are ‘‘ full of young blood and tuneful impulse.’’ 
They spring as naturally and as_ genuinely 
from the heart as the impulsive and perfectly 
melodious notes from the throat of blackbird 
or nightingale. Mr. Baker then proceeded to deal 
with Thomas Watson, the author of ‘The 
Passionate Century of Love’’ (1582), and of ‘‘ The 
Tears of Fancy or Love Disdained ”’ (1593), and 
concluded his paper with a criticism of Drayton, 
whom he regarded as the author of one of the finest 
sonnets in our language. Drayton was a year 
older than Shakspere, and born in Warwickshire, 
which he celebrates in his ‘‘ Polyolbion’’ as ‘‘ that 
shire which we the heart of England well may 
call.” Drayton was ‘‘ noted for the respectability 
of his life, and distinguished by the ardour of 
his orthodox and patriotic sentiments.” But he 
was no mean poet. His verse frequently lacks 
imaginative power, enthusiasm, and spontaneity, 
but several of his poems we could never allow our- 
selves to forget. Shall we ever tire of reading bis 
‘* Nymphidia,” that delightful and amusing story 
of the trials of Fairyland, the dainty and exquisite 
* Quest of Oynthia,’’ the stirring and patriotic ode 
on ‘‘ The Battleof Agincourt,”’ which Mr. Swinburne 
fitly ranks with Campbell’s “‘ Battle of the Baltic.”’ 
Drayton’s first volume of verse, ‘‘ The Harmonie 
of the Church,’’ was published in his twenty- 
eighth year, and was dedicated to Lady Jane 
Devereux, of Merivale. He first made his appear- 
ance as a pastoral poet in 1593 with his ‘‘ Idea: 
Shepherd’s Garland ; fashioned in Nine Eclogues.’’ 
In 1594 he issued a collection of sonnets entitled 
**Tdea’s Mirror, Amours in (Quatorzain,’’ and the 
mythological tale of ‘‘ Endymion and Phoebe.’ 
There are many points of resemblance between 
the sonnets of Drayton and Shakspere ; but apart 
from this, they are worth our appreciation for 
their inherent merits, their virile freshness, their 
chastened and appropriate language. One is 
inclined to believe that Drayton entertained a 
real passion for the lady whose graces he com- 
memorates for the benefit of posterity. But he 
certainly never married her, for he died a bachelor 
at the age of sixty-eight.—An interesting discussion 
followed, which \.as opened by the chairman and 
continued by Mr. Arthur Dillon, Mr. Chambers, 
Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. W. H. Cowham, Mr. 
R. OC. Hayward, and Mr. James Ernest Baker. 


FINE ART. 
ART BUOKS. 
The Little Passion of Albert Diirer. With an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. (Bell.) The 
‘Little Passion” of Diirer is probably better 
known than any of his series of engravings 
on wood or copper. The original blocks (with 
the exception of two) found their way to the 
British Museum in 1839, and in 1844 the late 
Sir Henry Cole got permission to take electro- 
types of them. These have been used already 
in more than one edition of the “ Little 
Passion,” in this country, and a facsimile of 
the first Nuremberg edition without the text 
was published by George Hirth, of Munich, in 
1884, A full but succint account of the history 
of the work is contained in Mr. Dobson’s 
Introduction, in which he fairly claims for the 
present issue the merit of corresponding more 
exactly with the second Nuremberg issue of 
1511, i.e., the first edition with the text, than 








any which has yet appeared in this country. 
The series is too well-known to need description. 
Though by no means the finest of Diirer’s works 
of the class, it is characteristic and vigorous, 
and contains some noble designs, like The 
Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, the Cleansing 
of the Temple, Christ taken down from the 
Cross, and the impressive vignette of Christ as 
the Man of Sorrows (here printed—like Christ 
parting from his Mother—from a block engraved 
by C. T. Thompson in 1844, to replace the lost 
original). Itis not to be expected that, after 
so much wear, these stereotypes from old and 
worm-eaten wood blocks of the sixteenth 
century can be recommended as worthy 
examples of Diirer or of the woodcutter he 
employed, but they are interesting and curious ; 
while the introduction by Mr. Dobson is an 
excellent and trustworthy summary of the 
history of the ‘‘ Little Passion,” and the por- 
trait of Diirer by himself, after the celebrated 
picture at Munich (or rather after a very 
excellent lithograph of that picture), add a 
special value to the book. 


Lead Work, Old and Ornamental, and for the 
most part English. By W. R. Lethaby. With 
Illustrations. (Macmillans.) Mr. Lethaby has 
written a very interesting little book about an 
art which is extinct, we fear, beyond recovery. 
We employ lead still for coffins; but these 
coffins are plain and hidden from sight by 
polished oak cases. We have ceased to employ 
the metal for statues and fonts; and there is 
never a plumber who will ornament his pipes 
and gutters with rosettes and coats of arms. 
Here and there, in the garden of some old 
country house, we come across a Belvedere 
Apollo, or a Dying Gladiator, much bruised 
and out of shape, which tells of a time when 
the glories of Versailles and Marly were 
imitated in small by the English nobility. We 
have still Queen Anne’s statue at Queen’s Gate, 
and the sundial which has been transferred 
from Clement's Inn to the Temple; but it is 
only in imagination that we can restore the 
ranks of gilded statues that once adorned the 
gardens of Canons, the sumptuous, but, alas, 
ephemeral, palace of the Duke of Chandos at 
Edgware. Those who remember the equestrian 
statue of George I. that once occupied the centre 
of Leicester-square (which came from Canons) 
will not, perhaps, much regret that most if not 
all its old companions have gone to the 
melting-pot. In these days, when all old 
arts are being revived, it would be rash to 
prophesy that there is no future for lead as an 
artistic material; and in any case we may wel- 
come this book by Mr. Lethaby, which gives 
us so many interesting facts so clearly and in so 
small a space. 

A Text-book of Elementary Designs. By 
Richard G. Hatton. (Chapman «& Hall.) 
As Mr. Hatton begins his book by saying that 
no one has aright to dictate principles of art 
or taste, we wonder that he has had the courage 
to publish it. As a text-book of elementary 
design, it necessarily consists of dictations of 
such principles. Nor do we agree with him 
that such principles are liable to be upset by 
the succeeding generation—at least, not if they 
are founded on ideas so elementary and 
generally received as those he has adopted. 
For the most part, at all events, we have no 
hesitation in subscribing to his articles of faith, 
and can recommend his volume as not only 
sound, but in no ordinary degree criginal and 
interesting. We can also commend his illustra- 
tions as generally apt and well chosen; but we 
fear that his Lion design (p. 104) is not a success, 
notwithstanding it expresses ‘‘ the crouch, his 
mobile strength, and the vigour” of the 
animal. It is irritating and spotty ; and in this 
case, as well as in others, it is clear that he 
loyes his Ruskin ‘‘ not wisely but too well,” 





Drawing and Design: a Class Text-book for 
Beginners. By Edward R. Taylor. (Mac- 
millans.) The object of this little book is to 
stimulate the sense of design, by giving a course 
of lessons in which the ornament to be copied 
is based on the elementary lines of the letters 
of the alphabet as written in round-hand. 
There is much to be said in favour of this 
method, which makes use of the knowledge 
already acquired by the child. Caligraphy is 
the basis of Chinese and Japanese art; and 
though the formation of English letters does 
not demand so free a play of the hand and arm 
a3 is required by the Oriental scribe, there is 
a natural affinity between writing and drawing 
which may be cultivated with advantage to both 
arts in all countries. 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE TEMPLE OF HATASU AT DEIR EL BATIARI, 
Luxor: March 16, 1894. 
RAMADAN and the hot weather have begun 
simultaneously ; so the last wages were paid 
yesterday, the railway was taken up and stored, 
and all made safe for the summer season. 

My forecast, published in a former letter, 
has proved fairly accurate: we have not been 
able to clear away entirely the huge mounds on 
the central terrace, but we have reduced their 
height everywhere by twenty feet, and on the 
western and northern side of the terrace have 
cut them away to the level of the pavement and 
rock, In the process of removing the upper 
slice, some hundreds of ostraka, demotic and 
Coptic, were found, besides mure Gnostic (%) 
mummies similar to one mentioned in my former 
letter. Among the ostraka there appears to be 
parts of a Jibrary catalogue; but the great 
majority are letters and legal documents. Only 
one Greek potsherd has turned up, inscribed 
with moral reflections, headed ’Aueywrou brvOyKar. 
On the northern side of the terrace we have 
laid open in its entirety a fine colonnade, 
formerly buried under fallen mountain debris, 
and it now presents a very fine appearance. It 
has fifteen sixtcen-sided columns, each fourteen 
feet eight inches high to the top of the abaci. 
A sandstone architrave rests only on the eight 
westernmost, and it appears certain that the 
eastern part of the structure was never finished. 
A wall of brilliantly white limestone is built 
against the mountain behind, and four vaulted 
chapels, uninscribed and perhaps unfinished, 
open out of it. Between and inside the columns 
exist at present a number of mud-brick 
chambers, which, when excavated, yielded 
Ramesside pottery and fragments of hieratic 
papyri, besides scarabs, beads, amulets, and 
bits of bronze. No ostraka nor any Coptic 
remains were foundin them. These chambers 
are evidently of an carly period, and possibly 
were dwellings of workmen of Rameses II. 
engaged ona restoration of the Temple, and 
were never destroyed because the completion of 
this colonnade was not carried through. We 
have cleared also the hypostyle hall at the 
western end, which was entered by Mariette, 
but left full of rubbish. It is one of the best- 
preserved remains of antiquity in Egypt. 
The star-spangled ceiling rests on twelve 
sixteen-sided columns, over fifteen feet 
high: right and left are brightly-painted 
funerary niches, and the main walls show 
scenes still brilliant in colouring, the 
Queen and Thothmes III. offering to gods 
of the dead. A short staircase ascends at the 
back of the hall to a three-roomed chapel, on 
whose walls the Queen offers to Amen Ra and 
Anubis. As this hall is completely covered in, 
there is good hope that its paintings may be 
long preserved with their freshness little if at 
all impaired. 

South of this hypostyle, and west of the main 
court of the central terrace, is a portico corre- 
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sponding in everything but excellence of work- 
manship, to the famous Pant portico on the 
south side of the central causeway. Itis very 
much ruined ; the square pillars are only com- 
plete at the broken end, and very few of the 
architrave blocks or roofing siates are in 
position. The number of these fallen masses 
of stone proved a great impediment to us, and 
we have been able this season only to clear the 
space between the western rank of pillars and 
the wall. By sodoing we have laid bare a very 
interesting series of representations, concerning 
the preliminaries and circumstances of the birth 
of the Queen. Her mothcr, Ahmes, appears, 
conducted by several divinities to the presence 
of Amen, and the god appears to her in the 
guise of her husband, Thothmes I., as in those 
well-known scenes in the Luxor Temple, felat- 
ing to the birth of Amenhotep III. Much 
restoration has been done on this wall by 
Rameses II.; but the fine portraits of Ahmes 
herself have escaped his hand, and remain 
admirable examples of XVIIIth Dynasty art, 
both in moulding and colouring. The inscrip- 
tions, though defaced, are fairly legible. 
Among the debris, which has Jain since an 
early period on the court bounded by this 
portico, the hypostyle, and the colonnade, we 
have found most of our small objects of art in 
stone, ware, or paste. Not much statuary has 
been discovered; the best piece is the lower 
half of a kneeling statue of Senmut, the archi- 
tect of the temple; and a very fine portrait 
head in sycamore wood, ona part cf a mummy 
case, is worthy of special mention. Amulets, 
figurines, rings, and scarabs, inscribed and un- 
inscribed, have been discovered in considerable 
numbers; and in addition to countless separate 
beads, some fine necklaces of blue ware, still 
strung, with pendants attached, were found in 
the lowest layer of deposit. Papyrus has been 
unearthed, only in innumerable small frag- 
ments; the largest pieces have formed 
part of copies of the Book of the Dead. 

The Temple at Deir el Bahari, as has been 
often remarked, is not built on a general plan, 
comparable to that of any other Egyptian 
temple. Several parts of it, however, taken by 
themselves, recall the conventional arrange- 
ment of peristyle court, hypostyle, and 
sanctuary. In fact, Deir el Bahari may be 
regarded as an aggregate of small temple- 
units. So on the central terrace we have the 
northern colonnade, answering to the usual 
peristyle, which leads to a hypostyle, out of 
which opens a sanctuary. As Thothmes I. and 
IT. do not appear in any part of it, but only 
Hatasu and Thothmes III. associated, we may 
assume that it was built after the death of 
Thothmes II. and before the Queen-regent’s 
rupture with her nephew, and was intended to 
be more particularly the funerary shrine of 
Hatasu herself and Thothmes III. It is ap- 
— however, that the original construction 

as been altered in this region, and we must 
wait until the whole terrace has been excavated 
before we can draw conclusions as to the archi- 
tectural history of this part of the temple. 

The reconstruction of the high altar of 
Harmachis on the upper terrace has been carried 
out successfully by Mr. John E. Newberry, 
nearly all the missing parts of the inscription 
having been found among the debris close at 
hand. The funerary chapel of Thothmes I. has 
been restored; and in digging out the space 
between the broken north wall of the altar 
chamber and the rock face we have found all 
the missing blocks belonging to a brilliantly- 
painted niche in the vestibule, and from them 
reconstructed it. Here (for once) Queen 


Hatasu appears in her male guise, unerased, 
The broken northern and western main walls 
have been built up again in part, to be com- 
pleted if possible next season; and the crumbling 
cliff above has been shored up strongly with 
rough masonry. 


The northern end of the 
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terrace is therefore nearly finished, and the 
main work of next season must be the recon- 
struction of the niches in the west wall of the 
main hall of the upper terrace. The major 
part of the existing wall about them is of 
Coptic construction, and must be pulled down, 
in order that numerous sculptures, belonging 
to other walls in the temple, may be recovered ; 
but in order that this may be done and the 
safety of the niches assured, the sliding cliff on 
the west must be shored up not less strongly 
than on the north, at great expense of money, 
time, and labour. 

The artists have completed their plates of the 
Altar Chamber, the Hall of Offerings, and the 
Chapel of Thothmes I.; and these, together 
with drawings of the altar and the doors of the 
ebony shrine, ‘liscovered last season, will con- 
stitute the first fascicule of the complete 
publication of Deir el Bahari, proposed by the 
committee of the Fund. It is hoped also that, 
when the excavation is complete, it will be 
possible to deduce results bearing generally on 
Egyptian art. The quantity of relief-work of 
admirable quality, the variety and freshness of 
colouring, and the comprehensive find of 
objects in blue ware ought to afford material 
for valuable chapters on plastic, pictorial, and 
ceramic art in the period of the XVIIIth 
| Dynasty. D. G. HoGarrn. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THE spring season of exhibitions is now at its 
height. Among those to open next week are 
the following : (1) the New English Art Club, 
at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly; (2) a series 
| of drawings by Mr. F. Goodall, entitled “ Life 
|in the Valley of the Nile,” at the Fine Art 
| Society's, New Bond-street ; (3) a collection of 
|modern Dutch paintings, at the Goupil Gal- 
‘lery, Regent-street; (4) drawings in water- 
colour of Italian towns—Ferrara, Ravenna, 
Rimini, and San Marino—by Mr. Charles J. 
| Watson, at Dunthorne’s, Vigo-street ; (5) pic- 
tures and sketches of ‘‘ Life on the Dogger 
Bank,”’ by Mr. Thomas M. Hemy, at the St. 
| James’s Gallery, King-street ; (6) the thirtieth 
annual exhibition of cabinet pictures by British 
and foreign artists at McLean’s Gallery, Hay- 
market; and (7) Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy’s 
picture of “Mr. Gladstone in his Study in 
Downing-street, July, 1893,” at Mr. Henry 
Graves’s Gallery, Pall Mall. 


Mr. W. Biscomne GARDNER has engraved 
on wood the portrait of George Meredith after 
the painting just completed by Mr. G. F. 
Watts. This is the first time Mr. Meredith has 
given sittings to a painter; and no portrait of 
him, not even a photograph, is at present 
purchasable. The engraving will be published 
as a fine art plate, of which 600 impressions, 
signed by painter and engraver, will be issued 
in England. They will be ready for delivery 
on April 16, and Messrs. Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane are to publish them. 





The third general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be held 
at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., when Miss Jane Harrison will read a 
summary of Prof. Furtwiingler’s recently pub- 
lished views as to the Temples on the Acropolis 
at Athens, and a discussion will follow. 


Tne Marianne North Gallery at Kew was 
reopened this week. Under the advice of Sir 
Frederic Leighton it has been found necessary 
to give the pictures, after careful cleaning, a 
thin coat of varnish and to glaze them. 
Opportunity has been taken at the same time 
to repair and renovate the decoration of the 
gallery. A bust of Miss North, by Mr. Conrad 
Dressler, the gift of her sister, Mrs. Addington 
Symonds, has been placed in the inner room 
immediately facing the entrance. 











THE March nuraber of the Illustrated Arch- 
aeologist (Charles J. Clark) completes the first 
annual volume, and—we are glad to say— 
includes the index, which is but too commonly 
postponed until the first part of a new volume, 
Mr. Edward Lovett gives an account of 
neolithic implements, discovered in great 
abundance in a cave in Jersey; and he also 
describes a sort of stone bowl that is used to 
this day for playing on the roads in Lancashire, 
There is a good account, with numerous illus- 
trations, of the Saxon church at Escomb, in 
Durham, which has recently b2en. restored; 
and papers on the corporation plate of Wilt- 
shire, pilgrims’ signs or rather badges, and the 
carved bench-ends that used to be so common 
in West-country churches. Incidentally, we 
may mention that Prof. George Stephens gives 
his approval to the decipherment of the 
Yenisei inscriptions by Prof. Thomsen. 








MUSIC. 

MASSENET’S “ THAIS.” 
M. MASSENET is not only a most prolific com- 
poser, writing, on an average, a new opera 
every year, but no one knows better how to 
trim his sails to the changeful winds of popular 
favour. The success of MM. Gallet and 
Bruneau’s rhythmical setting of M. Zola’s ‘ Le 
Réve” and L’Attaque du Moulin” has not 
been lost on M. Massenet, who, with the 
assistance of M. Gallet, has made a lyrical 
comedy, in three acts and seven tableaux, out 
of one of M. Anatole France’s most charming 
nouvelles. 

M. Gallet has discarded the conventional 
libretto form, and written what the erudite 
Belgian, M. Gevaert, calls a ‘‘ poéme mélique,” 
in rhythmical prose, something akin to our 
blank verse. There is nothing new in this, for 
Berlioz had the same idea forty years ago. To 
add to the scenic and other attractions of 
the new opera, Miss Sibyl Sanderson, the 
Awerican singer, and M. Massenet’s favourite 
prima-donna, has been specially engaged for 
the title part. 

The first scene takes place in the Thebaid. 
Twelve anchorites are partaking of a frugal 
evening repast when their bymu of thanks- 
giving is interrupted by the arrival of 
Brother Athanaél (Paphnuce in the original 
story), who has just returned from Alexandria. 
He relates the incidents of his journey to his 
brethren, and tells how scandalised he was at 
the immorality of the inhabitants of the city, 
utterly given over to the worship of Venus in 
the person of Thais, the dancer. He then lies 
down to sleep, and in a dream (tableau ii.) sees 
Thais dancing before an enraptured audience. 
On awakening, he feels more than ever con- 
vinced that it is his duty to return to Alexandria 
and convert this new Magdalen. So, regard- 
less of the warnings of older and wiser brethren, 
he departs. The music of these first two 
tableaux offers a combination of the sacred and 
profane, such as the composer of ‘ Marie 
Madeleine” and ‘‘Manon” delights in ; but 
originality of inspiration is utterly wanting. 

Between the second and third tableaux the 
orchestra plays a symphony descriptive of the 
excitement of the city of Alexandria: a very 
spirited piece of programme-music, through 
which runs a chromatic theme played by the 
string instruments, interrupted at times by the 
sharp call of trumpets, which is very suggestive 
of the opening scene of the third act of the 
‘* Valkyrie.” The curtain then rises on a 
beautiful piece of scenic art—a terrace over- 
looking the Mediterranean, where Athanavl 
meets a friend of former days, Nicias, au 
amiable Sybarite, who promises to assist him ia 
his mission. The holy man, greatly against 
his will, is attired in festive robes by two 
beautiful attendants, and introduced to Thais, 
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who has come to sup with Nicias. The scene 
is charming ; and when Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
makes her appearance most splendidly, though 
lightly, attired, accompanied by a merry troop 
of dancers and fair slaves to the strains of 
festive music, the audience easily realise the 
seductive charm that Thais exercises over the 
inhabitants of Alexandria. But Athanaél, 
regardless of the mocking laughter of Nicias 
and his guests, urges Thais to repent, and calls 
upon her to abandon her career of sin, where- 
upon she only laughs at him and bids him 
come and convert her in her own palace. The 
music of this tableau, though containing 
reminiscences of previous works by the com- 
poser, is so cleverly arranged, familiar moti/s 
being cunningly blended with novel conceits, 
that the critic is silenced. The charming 
nocturne, ‘‘ Nous nous sommes aimés toute une 
semaine,” and the appeal that Thais, whose 
life-dream is love, A wad to Athanaél when 
he upbraids her for her sinful life, ‘‘Qui te 
fait si sévére,”” with its exquisitely modulated 
violin and flute accompaniment, are equal to 
the best.passages in ‘‘ Manon.” 

Another symphony descriptive of the loves 
of Aphrodite and the young Syrian god Adonis 
precedes the second act, which takes place in 
the boudoir of Thais, whose delivery of the 
voluptuous aria, ‘‘ Vénus enchantement de 
Yombre, dis-moi que je suis belle et que je 
serai belle éternellement,” is exquisite. 
Athanaél makes his appearance, and is on the 
point of yielding to the fascination of the 
enchantress when the Spirit comes to his 
rescue ; and, in an outburst of holy indignation, 
he anathemises carnal love and threatens Thais 
with fearful retribution if she does not repent, 
abandon all, and follow him to a monastery. 
He then leaves, saying he will wait for her 
until daybreak. 

The next scene, outside Thais’s palace, is 
preceded by a meditation which depicts the 
transfiguration which has come over Thais at 
the recollection of Athanaél’s words. The 
leading motif is an effective andante religioso 
for the violin solo, accompanied by harps. 
Athanacl, being asleep, is on the steps outside, 
when the now penitent Thais bids him conduct 
her to the convent, where she will end her 
days in prayer. After narrowly escaping death 
by stoning at the hands of the populace, 
indignant at the loss of their sy 
Athanatl and Thais depart. We next find the 
anchorite once more among his brethren, but 
the recollection of the beauty of his fair 
proselyte haunts him day and night. In a 
dream (the ballet) he is visited by the Seven 
Spirits of Temptation led by Perdition 
represented by the charming, fleet-footed 
Mile. Rosita Mauri); he becomes the centre of 
a wild bacchanal dance, in the midst of which 
suddenly appears the image of Thais on her 
death-bed. Athanail awakes and rushes off to 
the convent, in the garden of which, in the 
next and last tableau, we see Thais surrounded 
by nuns praying for her. Athanai'l’s passion- 
ate avowal of his love and Thais’ pious exhorta- 
tions in reply remind one, as regards both the 
dramatical situation and the music, of the last 
act of “‘Manon.” ‘Thais dies in peace, while 
Athanatl, with a wild cry of disappointed 
passion, falls to the ground. 

“Thais,” taken altogether, will not add to 
M. Massenet’s reputation as a composer. The 
Score contains many charming pages; but 
reminiscences of previous works are far too 
frequent, notwithstanding the ability shown by 
the composer in transposing and modifying the 
original ideas. We have the right to expect 
more originality and freshness of inspiration 
from the composer of ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore ” and 
“Werther.” The ballet, generally a strong 
pomt at the Grand Opera, is sadly deficient in 
taste and melody; the gnomes, evil spirits, 








dryads, and fauns are badly got up, their dances § 
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are wanting in grace; the music is noisy; 
and the general effect is far from pleasing, 
either to the eye or the ear. Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson is in every respect a most attractive 
Thais, and her delivery of the music of the 
third, fourth, and last tableaux is perfect. 
M. Delmas, in the difficult part of Athanaél, 
maintained the reputation he has acquired 
by his masterly rendering of Wagner’s King 
Wotan, while M. Vaguet’s tenor voice did full 
justice to the light and pretty music written 
for the part of Nicias. Crctt NICHOLSON. 





OBITUARY. 
SIR ROBERT PRESCOTT STEWART. 
THE sudden death of Sir Robert Prescott 
Stewart on Easter Eve has left a blank in the 
musical profession of the Irish metropolis that 
will be very difficult to fill, Whether as 
professor in the University, as undisputed head 
of cultured musicians in Dublin, or as one of 
the most accomplished organists in the three 
kingdoms, his loss will be severely felt; but 
independently of his professional life and work, 
there is the sudden extinction of an almost 
unique personality in the man, which in the 
hearts of a multitude of devoted friends can 


‘never be replaced. 


His father was librarian to the King’s Inns ; 
and from him Robert Stewart inherited 
his musical capacity, and with that no 
small share of literary talent, which he 
turned to good account in his prelections 
at Dublin University. Some of these had a 
large circulation when published, the proceeds 
being devoted to the erection of memorial 
windows in the cathedral to his gifted prede- 
cessors, Sir John Stevenson and Michael Balfe. 

Stewart’s musical endowment was of a still 
higher order, and his precocity was very re- 
markable. From being a chorister at Christ 
Church Cathedral, he became deputy-organist 
at the age of sixteen, and two years later was 
appointed organist in chief, at the same time 
being chosen by the Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity to fill a similar post in the college 
chapel. This was in 1843; and he retained his 
oftices and fulfilled their duties with increasing 
distinction and success to the very end of his 
life. Besides these, he was chief organist at 
St. Patrick’s cathedral for some twenty years ; 
and only so lately as Good Friday he for the 
last time conducted the choral services in these 
places of worship, where for half a century 
devout congregations had listened to the strains 
of soul-stirring sacred music, drawn by his skilful 
hands from the pealing organ with a power 
and pathos rarely equalled. Sir R. Stewart’s 
talent as an organist became more widely 
known after his first visit to England in 1851, 
when he performed some of Bach’s great 
Fugues at the Hyde Park Exhibition. He 
afterwards visited Manchester, and in later 
years became acquainted with the leading 
organ-players in France and Germany. 

His strongest point was bis improvisation, 
an almost perished art. The writer remembers 
the splendid treatment of Handel’s ‘‘See the 
conquering hero” on the Christ Church organ, 
played with wonderful criginality and brilliant 
variations by Stewart, on being informed that 
Lord Gough was in the cathedral, at the time 
of that great general’s first visit to Ireland. And 
only a few Sundays ago some friends of the 
writer heard from ‘‘the vanished hand”’ a most 
masterly development of the ‘Ein feste 
Burg,” which one of those around the 
organist had suggested at the moment 
for the concluding voluntary. Sir John 
Stainer (in a recent communication) con- 
gratulates himself on having heard Stewart 
improvise, and records that he had listened to 
him with great delight. His musical memory 
was prodigious, of which the writer has 





known many remarkable proofs. His capacity 
in this respect may be likened to that of 
the elephant’s trunk—nothing was too great 
or too small to be laid hold of, an old song, a 
forgotten ballad, some new ditty of the day, or 
an obscure quartet out of opera or oratorio. 
He was at home in ail, and that not merely to 
play or accompany them, but he would sit down 
there and then, and write the piece out, and in 
full score, too, if the orchestration was required. 

As a composer, Stewart cannot be put in 
the first rank, except in his cathedral services, 
which occupy « high place in musical estima- 
tion. Some of his glees and part songs, more- 
over, are admirable. His last Cantata, written 
to an Ode by Prof. Armstrong, of Cork, for the 
tercentenary of the University of Dublin in 
1892, is an excellent work, and its orchestration 
and fine choral effects were much admired by 
Dr. C. Hubert Parry, who, with Sir John 
Stainer and other eminent musicians, was 
present on that memorable occasion. The 
writer first knew the lamented composer in 
1847, when ho succeeded Mr. Joseph Robinson 
as conductor of the University Choral Society, 
which, under Stewart’s hands, grew from an 
infant’s to a giant’s stature. It is impossible 
to describe the magical power exercised on 
that body by the personal charm of their 
conductor — his bonhomie, his brightness, 
patience, and unfailing courtesy. Some of 
us older ones can recall (non siccis oculis) 
the fervour of our early love for music, and for 
that musician who then found a place in our 
hearts from which neither time nor distance 
nor new friends and occupations have ever 
dethroned him. Many of us, I dare say (the 
writer, certainly), may have been drawn aside 
too often from more serious studies by the 
siren charms of Melpomene and Polyhymuia ; 
but yet, in the storm and stress of life, those 
chords have never ceased ‘ to vibrate sweetest 
pleasures,” even as the memory of one who 
has now passed away must in our hearts 
“thrill with deepest notes of woe.” 

O. J. VIGNOLES. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue performance of ‘ Faust” at Drury Lane 
last week attracted an immense audience. Miss 
Pauline Joran, who took the part of Marguerite 
at very short notice, achieved a legitimate suc- 
cess. Mr. O’Mara, as Faust, sang and acted 
fairly well. Mr. Harrison Brockbank was the 
Valentine ; he has a sympathetic voice, and his 
acting was dignified. He certainly gives 
promise of good things. Mr. Hugh Chilvers, a 
new Mephistopheles, has a fine voice, but, 
possibly through nervousness, he exaggerated 
his part. Signor Seppilli conducted carefully, 
but the band was unpolished. The theatre was 
again crowded on Saturday evening when 
‘*Carmen” was given. Mlle. Olitzka acquitted 
herself well, on the whole, in the title-role ; and 
Mr. R. Green, the Escamillo, sang well, and 
acted with spirit. 

Miss BEArRIcE Frost, the daughter of Mr. 
H. F. Frost, the well-known musical critic, 
mide her first public appearance at the concert 
given on Wednesday at St. James’s Hall for 
the benefit of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage. She sang ‘‘Selva Opaca” from 
‘* William Tell,” and a light ballad, ‘‘ Our 
Hearts are Together,” by Lester Carew. Miss 
Frost’s voice, though not fully developed, is of 
clear and essentially pleasing quality. She was 
favourably received. She is young, has studied 
with Mr. H. Klein, and with further study bids 
fair to become a successful vocalist and refined 
artist. The programme, in which Miss Ella 
Russell, Miss Alice Gomez, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Grover, Black, an‘! Norman Salmond took part, 
was highly enjoyed. The excellent singing of the 
“ Dilettante ” Vocal Quartett deserves mention, 
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